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national peace conference has recently been held in 


Chicago, and later the annual Lake Mohonk confer- 
ence met to “take stock” and consider the gains or losses of 
the movement for international arbitration. There was no 
eae We ; 
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sign of discouragement at either gathering, though recent 
diplomatic d political developments give cause for regret 
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the \ f peace workers. B as s been said, obstacles 
are “things to be ove n and progress is never abso- 
lutely steady or continu Panties, “craze usts of pas- 
sion are to be expected. Jealousy, suspicic n, fear have not 


been eliminated from international relations. Put reason 
riety and justice play a stronger part today than 

= > eel ¢ : ' - | 
ey have ever played before in these relations and pub- 
lic opinion is in a much healthier state. As President But- 
ler of Columbia University said in his address at the Mo- 
honk conference: 
“Despite everything, the political organization of the world 
in the interests of peace and justice proceeds apace 

“There is to be established at the Hague beyond any question, 
either by the next Hague Conference or before it convenes, bv the 
leading nations of the world, acting along the lines of the princi- 
ples adopted at the second Hague Conference two years ago, a high 
court of international justice. It is as clearly indicated as anything 
can be that that court is to become the supreme court of the world. 
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“The Interparliamentary Union now attracts to its member- 
ship representatives of almost every parliamentary body in the 
world. In this Interparliamentary Union lies the germ of a coming 
federation of the world’s legislatures which will be established in 
the near future, and whose powers and functions, if not precisely 
defined at first, will grow naturally from consultative to that author- 
ity of which wisdom and justice can never be divested. 

“Each year that the representatives of a national parliament 
sit side by side with the representatives of the parliaments of other 
nations, look their colleagues in the face and discuss with them 
freely and frankly important matters of international concern, it 
will become more difficult for them to go back and vote a declara- 
tion of war against the men from whose consultation-room they 
have but just come.” 


The speeches and resolutions of the peace conferences 
dwell on the duty of continuing the vigorous advocacy of 
arbitration, of perfecting the organizations working toward 
that noble end, and of bringing moral pressure to bear on 
the governments in favor of more and more comprehensive 
treaties for the settlement of disputes. That is, questions 
affecting “national honor and vital interest,” heretofore ex- 
cluded from the scope of treaties might now, it is felt, be 
safely included, the conditions warranting another great 
step forward. The platform of Mohonk Lake Conference 
which is also a call to the nations, contains these strong and 
explicit declarations: 

We urge upon our government, which has been so conspicu 
ously identified with the progressive policies of The Hague, prompt 
action toward perfecting the important measures there inaugurated 
and the complete development of the system of arbitration. We 
especially urge its early initiative in the establishment of the inter- 
national court of arbitral justice. 

_ We further urge the negotiation of a general treaty of arbi- 
tration among all nations and look forward with increasing hope to 
the day when treaties of arbitration shall provide for the reference 
to The Hague of all international differences not settled by regular 
diplomatic negotiations. 

It is the opinion of this conference that the time has arrived 
for carrying into effect the strongly expressed desire of the two 
peace conferences at The Hague that the governments “examine 
the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation of armed forces 
by land and sea, and of war budgets,” and address themselves to 
the serious study of this pressing question. Accordingly we ask 
our government to consider whether the peculiar position which it 
occupies among the nations does not afford it a special opportunity 


to lead the way toward making these weighty declarations a basis 
of public and concerted action. 


The Chicago peace conference called on the President 
of the United States to take the initiative as to these de- 
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siderata in even more positive terms. To complete the 
work of the Hague congresses, the resolutions of that meet- 
ing stated, America should propose and labor for compul- 
sory arbitration by general treaty, for an international court, 
limitation of armaments, periodical congresses, and im- 
munity of private property at sea in times of war. 

It is certain that such results will not be brought about 
without much labor and further agitation and discussion, 
but the goal is clear and the best minds of the world are 
moving toward it. Even mere business considerations plead 
for peace and arbitration as the delegates of commercial and 
industrial bodies to the Mohonk conference earnestly pro- 
claimed in separate resolutions. Despite warlike talk and 
paniés, we may repeat with President Butler, appeals to 
brute force, to fire and sword, should be considered “out of 
date” in all civilized countries. 


The Great ee. Experiment 

We have referred from time to time to the remarkable 
advance in this country of “commission government” for 
cities and towns. That form of administration does away 
with city councils and mayors and concentrates authority 
and responsibility in a small body of men elected on a gen- 
eral ticket. Each of these men is placed in charge of a 
department—police, public works, revenue, etc.—and ap- 
points his subordinates. The best thinkers of the country 
look for notable results from this experiment, if it may still 
be called an experiment. Several states have now adopted 
general statutes enabling their municipalities to establish 
commission government at the option of the local citizens, 
and not a week passes that does not bring interesting news 
from a number of cities, north and south, east and west, that 
have resolved to try the system. A few weeks ago cities in 
Colorado, North Dakota, Mississippi, New Hampshire 
joined the movement, and Illinois enacted a law towards 
the same end. 

There is much variety within the plan. Some of the 
charters permit novel and radical features, others are con- 
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servative. In some instances the commission has much power 
and the voters little, while in others the commissioners are 
subject to recall during their terms of office and to various 
restrictions as regards legislation. The referendum is now 
generally provided for in city charters, especially with ref- 
erence to franchise ordinances and the management of pub- 
lic utilities—street cars, gas and electric light, etc. Des 
Moines, as we have shown, has a very advanced plan that 
combines democratic control with concentration of power. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has adopted an even more radical 
charter, in which party labels are done away with for 
municipal elections, the recall and referendum are pre- 
scribed, and other innovations authorized. It is manifest 
that commission government is to have a thorough trial, and 
the fact that there are so many varieties of it is favorable 
rather than ominous. The fittest forms will survive, and the 
fads will disappear. 


The essential thing is to secure efficiency, economy and 
honesty in municipal administration, and perhaps commis- 
sion government, with popular control of the few commis- 
sioners, is the solution of our long-standing problem. City 
government has been our worst failure, and the better opin- 
ion is that partisan politics, spoils, divided responsibility 
and lack of control have been the causes of that failure. It 
is hoped that strong, able and unselfish men will accept office 
more readily under a system which gives them power and 
1 


frees them from the obligations and ties of “ward politics.” 


Another decade should afford an abundance of material 
for testing these beliefs and passing definite judgment on 
commission government. 
Ry 
he Lessons of the Tariff Struggle 


The tariff debate in the federal Senate has taught the 
country, or at least recalled to its mind, several vital les- 
sons. The struggle has not been wholly candid or pleasant, 
but it may serve useful purposes as far as our future prac- 


tice is concerned. 
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standpatters” 
and “progressives,” the latter fighting for genuine revision, 


The Senate divided itself naturally into 


or revision downward, in accordance with the promises of 
the party platforms, the demands and interests of consum- 
ers, and even the principle of reasonable protection, and the 
former stubbornly refusing to reduce duties and going so far 
as to deny that the Republicans had pledged themselves ta 
revise the Dingley tariff downward. The Senators from 
the middle West, with some exceptions, led the progressive or 
“insurgent” minority, and the advanced Republicans fre- 
quently voted with the Democrats against the leaders of the 
Senate “organization.” 

The Democrats, however, have not been united and 
many of them have not hesitated to depart from the tradi- 
tional principle of their party—tariff for revenue only. Some 
have frankly voted for protective duties, while others have 
advocated for revenue purposes precisely the rates that the 
standpatters proposed for protective purposes. Democratic 
organs have denounced southern senators as betrayers of 
their party at the bidding of powerful trusts or corporations 
—much as Mr. Cleveland denounced the “Gormanized” Wil- 
son bill of the ‘80's as “perfidy and dishonor”—but the at- 
tacked senators calmly replied that their constituents were 
with them: Amusing and even farcical instances of indi- 
vidual inconsistency and individual self-stultification have 
not been wanting, but President Taft has drawn from the 
spectacle the inference that the parties are working closer 
and closer together on the tariff and revenue questions, and 
that the old differences between protectionists and revenue 
advocates have almost disappeared. In other words, the 
Democrats themselves would not abandon protection if 
they could. Some of them, it is true, vote for certain duties 
on the ground that they are absolutely necessary “for rev- 
enue,” but where the same duties are regarded by the Re- 
publicans as sufficient for protection there is nothing left 
to contend over, in Mr. Taft’s words. 

The acknowledged and pathetic ignorance of many 
Congressmen as to proper rates of duty under the principle 
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of “moderate” or “scientific” protection, the statements of 
others that interested witnesses are not to be believed because 
of their conscious or unconscious bias, and the differences 
among business men themselves as to what is legitimate pro- 
tection and what is excessive or extortionate in rates have 
served to emphasize a moral—the need of adopting safe- 
guards for the future and basing rates on something better 
than conjectures or dubious ex parte testimony. If pro- 
tection is to equalize difference in cost of production here 
and in Europe, then that cost ought to be accurately and 
impartially ascertained by trained men. This means a com- 
mission or other body of some sort charged with the duty 
of preparing data and studying industrial facts for the 
guidance of the tariffmakers in Congress. Of course, the 
power to legislate cannot be delegated by Congress, and no 
tariff commission can ever be given the authority to reduce 
or raise rates. But a commission to investigate and recom- 
mend changes is a different thing, and a beginning in that 
direction has been made by the new tariff bill. 

This good feature, like others, is due to the popular 
demand, especially in the great Middle West, for more lib- 
eral tariff legislation and for proper consideration for the 
interests of the consumers, “the forgotten class.” Presi- 
dent Taft’s quiet but earnest insistence on “revi$ion down- 
ward” has also been a potent factor in forcing the extremists 
to make concessions. 


The “Town Planning” Movement 

A national conference has receritly been held at Wash- 
ington to discuss the subject of “town planning”—a ques- 
tion which subdivides itself into a score of questions. In 
England a town planning bill is before Parliament, while 
in Germany not only legislation but administration has for 
many years concerned itself with the problem, and town 
planning has there been elevated to a science or art. 

Rv town planning is meant foresight and intelligence in 
constructing, reconstructing or improving cities, large or 
small. Individuals and families do not, if they are en- 
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lightened, live from hand to mouth; they take thought of 
the morrow and the distant future, and they seek to prevent 
waste and maladjustment. Why should communities “just 
grow,” like Topsy? it has been asked. Why should not 
plans be made in advance with reference to streets, paving, 
parks, boulevards, public centers, the grouping of state and 
municipal buildings, the provision of facilities for recrea- 
tion in the thickly populated districts, the regulation of 
housing, the electrification of steam roads, and so on? 

It has gradually been realized in this country that “the 
time has come for a city plan,” and that various campaigns 
and movements in behalf of health, cleanliness, economy, 
efficiency and beauty have paved the way to a broad, 
systematic campaign in favor of town planning. The move- 
ment is one which should appeal to business men, to friends 
of art and order, to efficient public officials. It is construc- 
tive and progressive. It avoids extravagance and duplica- 
tion; it prevents ugliness, monstrosity and filth. It makes 
for public health and public comfort. 

The conference, the first in the country, discussed many 
phases of the movement and served to disclose the fact that 
not a few of our cities are following carefully arranged plans 
in their improvements and extensions. In many communi- 
ties the question is still new, but interest in it is growing. 

The town planning movement reénforces many other 
municipal reform activities and conflicts with none. It 
affords opportunities for the widest codperation. 


a 


The “Commodities Clause” Decision 
It will be remembered that one of the remarkable 
amendments which the Hepburn railroad-rate bill received 
in the Senate prohibited common carriers from transport- 
ing commodities (except timber and its products) owned 
or manufactured by them. The clause read as follows: 


From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for any rail- 
road company to transport from any state, territory or the District 
of Columbia, to any other state, territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, or to any foreign country, any article or commodity, other than 
timber and the manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined 
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or produced by it or under its authority, or which it may own, in 
whole or in part, or in whi ch it may have any interest, direct or in- 
direct, except such articles or commodities as may be necessary and 
intended for its use in the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier. 


This clause was declared invalid by the Federal Circuit 
Court on the theory that it was in restraint of commerce and 
tended to dey rive carryi 1g corporations of rights of prop- 
erty. The Supreme Court, however, upheld the principle 
of the clause while giving it a totally different construction 
from that which the government or the railroads had placed 
upon it. Under its decision railroads are only prohibited 
from transporting goods which they own or control, in a 
strictly legal sense, at the time of the transportation. The 
first paragraph of the court’s own summary of the de- 
cision contains the gist and essence of the whole matter. 

It runs thus 


The claim of the government that the provision containe 
the railroad act approved Jure 29, 1906, commonly called the com- 





modities clause, prohibits a railway company from moving com 
modities in interstate commerce because the company has manufac- 
tured, mined or produced them, or owned them in whole or in part, 


or has had an interest, direct or indirect, in them, whoily irrespective 
of the relation or connection of the carrier with the commodities 
at the time of transportetion, is decided to be umtenabie. It is also 
decided that the provision of the commodities clavse rela 
interest, direct or indirect, does not embrace an interest w hich a 
carrier may have in a producing corporation as the result of the 
ownership by the cz arrier of stock in such corporation irrespective 
of the amount of stock which the carrier may own in such corpora- 
tion, provided the corporation has been organized in good faith. 


iting to 








There is nothing in the clause as now interpreted to 
prevent a railroad company which owns and operates a mine 
from selling its coal at the mouth of the mine and then 
transporting it to any market. There is likewise nothing 
to prevent such a railroad from organizing a subsidary com 
pany to own the mine and from controlling the compan) 
by owning and voting its stock. This completely defeat 
the object of the clause—the object as the Press, the people, 
and even Congress understood it. The intention was to 
separate, actually and absolutely, production of commodi- 
ties from their transportation, such separation having been 


rendered necessary by notorious abuses, such as discrim- 
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ination in the distribution of cars, unfair competition against 
independent coal operators, etc. But, it seems, the Senate 
did not use the proper phraseology to give effect to that 
intention. In fact, it rejected one or two amendments ex- 
pressly mentioning stock ownership and declaring it to be 
an interest within the meaning of the act. The court said 
it could not include that which the Senate had by implication 
excluded, as that would be judicial legislation. 

The decision has disappointed many and is regarded as 
too technical and narrow. but there is consolation for Con- 
gress and the national administration in the fact that the 
principle of the clause is approved. An amendment to in- 
clude stock ownership or sale after production and immedi- 
ately before transportation will be pressed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. There will be strong opposition to such 


‘ 


a proposal, for the railroad interests are demanding “peace” 


and “rest,” but the administration is known to favor it. 
Qe 
Defeat for Counter-Revolution 

Constitutionalism has triumphed in Turkey, and the 
pessimists and cynics are silenced again. The wonders of 
the revolution last summer, when the “Young Turks,” with 
the aid of the Macedonian army, overthrew the old regime 
without bloodshed and with but little opposition, were sur- 
passed by the wonders of last April and May, when the 
zain with the aid of the Mace- 


same Young Turk leaders, ag 
donian army, defeated the sultan’s reactionary and treacher- 
ous troops and reéstablished the constitutional order inci- 
dentally deposing the astute and perfidious Abdul Hamid 
and placing his brother Reshad Effendi on the throne with 
the approval of the church. 

The counter-revolution has not yet been fully explained, 
and perhaps it never will be fully explained. The best ob- 
servers believe that the fanatics and beneficiaries of the 
regime of bribery, corruption, favoritism, espionage and 
disorder had been quietly organized by Abdul Hamid and 
his trusted tools for a sudden assault on the parliament and 
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the elements that supported it, and especially on the com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, the executive head of the 
Young Turk party. It was at first supposed that when the 
troops in Constantinople revolted and overthrew the gov- 
ernment none of their superior officers led them or sympa- 
thized with them. This is now considered doubtful, for 
many officers have since been arrested and executed for trea- 
son and mutiny. They were disguised as sergeants or cor- 
porals during the great mutiny of April 13, and no one can 
tell how many others there were who played such parts in 


i 


the counter-revolution. 

Certain it is that the populace had not been enlisted in 
the movement and took but little interest in it. The cabinet, 
parliament, and Young Turk leaders were caught unpre- 
pared, and for a while amazement and dismay and demor- 
alization completely paralyzed them all. But the loyal Mace- 
donian troops responded to the call of the leaders of the 
constitutional movement, and it is they who saved the liber- 
ties of Turkey, if the failure of the reaction is really com- 
plete and all danger of civil war is over. 

It must be recognized that the Young Turks and par- 
liament were not without a certain amount of responsibility 
for the dissatisfaction of the troops and their readiness to 
sell themselves to the fanatical and the corrupt. Parliament 
had done very little for the army or for fiscal readjustment ; 
the judiciary had not been reformed, and abuses of the 
gravest kind had been allowed to continue. The Young 
Turks, on the other hand, in their zeal for progress, had 
permitted themselves to adopt a rather arrogant attitude 
toward the other liberal elements. Instead of unity and har- 
mony there had been discord, “politics,” suspicion, and jeal- 


ousy. Reports had been circulated that the reformers and 
progressives were at heart opposed to religion and deter- 
mined to undermine the Koran or Mohammedan law. The- 
ological students and preachers, either from ignorance or 
bigotry, had carried on an active propaganda among the 
zealous troops in favor of the restoration of the old order, 
and it is probable that the Young Turks had not done 
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enough to counteract these dangerous activities and to make 
it plain that their principles of toleration and religious free- 
dom were not godless or sacrilegious. 

Be all this as it may, the mutiny had its causes and ap- 
parently was not wholly unexpected by foreign observers in 
the Turkish capital. The comparatively easy and quick tri- 


umph of the constitutional forees—for in less than two weeks 
Abdul Hamid was a prisoner in Salonika, a new sultan had 
been placed on the throne, parliament had reassembled in 
safety and freedom, and the Hilmi cabinet, reorganized, 
vas again discharging its duties—was, however, even more 
amazing than the July revolution had been. Civil war had 
been apprehended, stubborn resistance, grave disorder, per- 
haps foreign invasion and dismemberment. But all such 
perils were avoided owing to the masterly generalship and 
diplomacy of the Young Turks and to the discipline and 
loyalty and courage of the Macedonian army. 

But will the regained liberties of Turkey provoke no 
further reaction? Is the new regime safe at last? The new 
sultan, Mehmed V, has sworn to support the constitution 
and is supposed to be a liberal-minded man. Care has 
been taken, too, to deprive him of the Prztorian guard and 
to strike terror into the hearts of plotters and traitors. The 
public executions that have followed the capture of the cap- 
ital—executions that have been deplored in Europe and ex- 
cused by the Young Turks on the score of imperative neces- 
sity—have very probably had some effect on the reaction- 
aries. Still, the tasks before the new regime are many, diffi- 
cult, and grave. It must prove that the army is not in con- 
trol of the situation, that parliament is not a mere empty 
form, that legislation and administrative reform can be hon- 
estly and freely promoted without threats or interference 
from the military chiefs or the power behind the throne. 
Massacres in Asia Minor and elsewhere must be stopped 
and prevented, the guilty must be punished even if they be- 





long to powerful and influential sections of the Mohamme- 
dan population. Order must be maintained, efficiency and 
justice secured, sinecures abolished, and economies generally 
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effected. The world believes that the terrible Adana slaugh- 
ter of Christians was part and phase of the counter-revolu- 
tion, but it is not sure that the reformed regime has the 
moral strength, the resources, the disposition to protect all 
races and faiths and to put an end to oppression and conflict. 
New Turkey is now on trial—much more so than it was last 
year. It has made blunders and has suffered for them. It is 
patriotic and enlightened, but is it equal to its tremendous 
responsibilities ? 





= 


England's Radical Budget and the Political Situation 

The paramount subject of discussion in Great Britain 
is the “radical” budget recently presented by Mr. Lloyd 
George, the chancellor of the exchequer. It has, for the mo- 
ment, overshadowed the exciting question of armaments and 
defence. Not only the Tories and other elements of the 
Opposition, but many Liberals as well, are bitterly com- 
plaining of the new taxes proposed by the government. “A 
red-flag budget” and “class legislation,” “attacks on Capi- 
tal,” “spoliation of the wealthy for the benefit of the poor,” 
are among the phrases employed in characterizing the fiscal 
program of the ministry. 

Owing to the industrial depression, the supposed need 
of increasing the naval appropriation, and the cost of the 
old-age pension system, the government was confronted with 
the necessity of “finding” about $80,000,000 additional rev- 
enue. New sources of taxation had to be discovered, while 
further burdens on the poor and the persons of small in- 
comes were tacitly regarded as quite impossible. How to 
tax wealth without discouraging industry and useful enter- 
prise was the great and difficult problem. 

The “radical” budget increases existing taxes in several 
directions and, in addition, establishes some new principles 
in taxation that are regarded as far-reaching. It is these 
“departures” that have excited the hostility and alarm of 
the aristocracy and the industrial community. In the first 
place, a super-tax of sixpence (12 cents) to the pound is im- 
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posed on incomes over $25,000, but it is to be payable only 
on the amount by which the income exceeds $15,000. In the 
second place, death and legacy duties are considerably in- 
creased, the maximum, or 15 per cent., being the duty on 
estates of $5,000,000 and over. In the third place, motor 
car taxes and stamp duties are raised as are also duties on 
liquor licenses, tobacco, and spirits. All these new taxes 
are frankly levied in accordance with the “ability to pay” 
doctrine—with the doctrine of making the prosperous, the 
consumers of luxuries, contribute more in proportion to their 
revenues or possessions than is exacted of the rest of the 
nation. 

Finally, three land taxes are imposed for the first time. 
Twenty jer cent. of the “unearned increment” of land— 
of the value resulting from the mere growth of population 
and trade—is to be appropriated by the State in harmony 
with the now familiar distinction between property in land 
and property in other material things. There is further to be 


he pound on the capital value of unde- 


a tax of one cent in t 
veloped or uncultivated land, and a similar tax on mineral 
land held ott of use. 

The government and its supporters do not deny that 
some of these proposals are novel and radical, but they 
warmly repudiate the assertion that they involve confiscation 
and spoliation. What, they ask, is the alternative? Where 

| the Tories, if placed in power, obtain the additional 


would 
revenue that pressing social reforms on the one hand, and 
the international developments of the past year or two on 
the other, have rendered indispensable? Would they tax 
food and other necessaries of life; would they repeal the 
old-age pension act; would they economize in the army and 
navy services? These queries are not definitely answered 
by the opposition but it is understood that, in the opinion 
of fiscal reformers, protective duties, taxes on foreign im- 
ports, would yield the requisite millions. And in the next 
election, there is little doubt, the electorate of the nation 
will be called upon to choose between a free-trade budget 
with income taxes, land taxes, inheritance taxes, and high 
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taxes on luxuries (including some “anti-social” luxuries), 
and a protection budget with taxes on foreign imports 
largely consisting of raw material, food, and necessaries gen- 
erally. The budget has thus deepened the interest in the 
struggle between the parties. The Liberal position is weaken- 
ing; the by-elections are, as a rule, unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment, and the Tories have regained their confidence and 
are celebrating victory at the polls in advance of the contest. 
But there are those who believe that the budget will please 
millions of voters where it has offended thousands, and that 
an early appeal to the people would result in another lease 
of life to the Liberal government. 
4 
Swinburne and Meredith: The Last Victorians 

The death of Swinburne, the poet and critic and dra- 
matist, in April, and of George Meredith, the poet, novelist, 
and thinker, in May, inflicted a severe loss upon English 
letters and art. These two great writers, the last of the so- 
called Victorians, were intimate personal friends and had 
some beliefs and qualities in common. Swinburne was a 
poet’s poet; that is, he was more deeply appreciated by his 
fellow-artists than by the general reading public. He was 
never popular in the sense in which Tennyson was popular, 
though the select and cultivated regarded him as the more 
gifted poet. He had known neglect, misunderstanding, dis- 
appointment and injustice. In the first period of his career 
he was the subject of violent assaults as a poet of physical 
passion and license, and some of his early verses, supreme as 
they were as to form, were certainly strange to English ears. 
But he was not long in winning lasting fame and genuine 
admiration. His gifts were rare; his enthusiasm and ex- 


uberance and lyrical splendor were fed by a marvelous imag- 
ination and a romantic nature. He was often extreme in 
Opinion and unrestrained in his expression of emotion, but 
he was always sincere and courageous, and the beauty and 
music of his verse—and of his prose as well—charmed 
where they did not convince. As a critic Swinburne had 
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serious faults; he was too rhetorical and passionate. As a 
dramatist he was too “literary” and too scholarly. But his 
power, vitality, abundance, and subtlety, his intense love of 
freedom, his sympathy with the great reform movements, 
his profound devotion to idealism, have given him a place 
among the immortals in literature. 

George Meredith was the novelists’ novelist. He had to 
wait longer than Swinburne for recognition and fame, and 
even now his readers are not numerous. But for a decade 
or more he was the Nestor of English writers, the adored 
and beloved master, the fountain of inspiration and faith 
and philosophy. He has, indeed, been called “the poet of 
faith,’ and he remained impressionable, open-minded, en- 
thusiasti¢ to the end. In politics he was a “radical,” and 
on social problems he cecasionally expressed heterodox, 
almost “revolutionary” opinions. He loved life, wisdom, 
freedom, humanity. He was optimistic and generous. His 
chivalry toward woman, his delights in the lovely traits 
of feminine character, his sympathy with the struggles of 
the fair sex against prejudice and custom, have endeared 
him to thousands of thoughtful and progressive women. His 
novels present a whole gallery of fascinating and admirable 
feminine types. His study of life and character is full of 
insight, of humor, of penetration, of truth. “The Egoist,” 
a study of complacent vanity and extreme pompous satisfac- 
tion, and “Richard Feverel,” a delicious satire on “educa- 
tion by rule” and parental ignorance of youthful nature, are 
his masterpieces. He was an “intellectual” artist ; his novels 
are full of substance, of thought, of understanding. 

Much has been said about Meredith’s style. It is ob- 
scure, difficult, involved and at times unintelligible. He has 
been accused of deliberately torturing language, of perverse 
ingenuity, of “license,” of pedantry. The best critics rec- 
ognize, however, that the defects of his style are inseparable 
from the qualities of his mind. Meredith was a poet—a poet 
who generally wrote prose, though he occasionally published 
a volume of verse. As a poet he thought in images and 
metaphors. His imagination was rich, his thought swift, 
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and the superabundance of ideas, shades of meaning, com- 
parisons, implications made his style strained and complex. 
His irrepressible humor and brilliant wit led him to indulge 
in quips, whimsicalities, oddities of characterization and ex- 
pression. But while these eccentricities may be regretted, 
and while it is doubtless true that Meredith will never be a 
popular novelist, those who read fiction not as mere pastime, 
but to enrich their knowledge of their fellowmen and of 
life, find a splendid harvest in Meredith’s novels. Some of 
his poetry, notably “Modern Love,” has been praised in 
glowing terms by the most competent and impartial of 
critics. 

The death of Swinburne and Meredith closes an epoch. 
There are none to inherit their places, none to continue their 
work in their way and manner. Neither has founded a 
school, and neither can be successfully imitated. Both were 
trul 
of beauty will miss them as Europe would miss some of the 


7 
' 
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y and profoundly original, and the world of letters 


Alps were it suddenly to become aware of their disappe 


ance. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


The first matriculation of women students at the universities 
in Prussia has resulted in the admission of 663 students, including 
forty-three from America and seven from the United Kingdom. 

A committee composed of leading German editors has de- 
cided to prepare an extensive work in the English langua { 
ply English and American readers with authentic picsmaah n on 
all features of German life. At the same time a British committ 
has been organized to get out a similar work in German bearing on 
England. The German committee has taken steps to interest influ- 
ential. Americans, so that an American work of a similar character 
may be undertaken. The scheme is designed to promote a better 
understanding among the three countries and draw them closer to- 
gether. 

DRESSED FOR THE Part.—“What subject have you taken for 
your address at the Civic Club?” “Woman’s moral obligations as a 
citizen.” “What a lovely subject. And what are vou going to wear?” 
“That new gown I brought home with me from Paris. And just 
think; I had it so cleverly packed i in my old clothes that _the custom- 
house inspector never discovered it was there.”—Baltimore American. 
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National Peace Congress at Chicago 
By Kate F. Kimball 


ITH characteristic energy and enthusiasm the city. of 
Chicago welcomed the Second National Peace Con- 
gress. Its sessions held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, May 3-5, were prefaced by peace exercises in the 
churches and a mass meeting Sunday night in Orchestra 
Hall. Distinguished men from all over the world were pres- 
ent. Humor, sarcasm, pitiless logic, the cold facts of his- 
tory and the plea of humanity were turned upon the 
peace problem and public sentiment was steadily edu- 
cated. The city papers “played fair,” as a prominent Chi- 
cagoan said, and the Congress was treated as the im- 
portance of its work merited. 

After it is all over and the skeptical critic who did not 
attend asks “What good did it do?” one is disposed to sit 
down and consider. Then it is remembered how great move- 
ments develop. First the seer, ahead of his time, with his 
motley collection of followers, dead in earnest, practical 
and unpractical. Next the days of the pamphlet and the 
slow growth of “societies,” and at length the convention, 
the newspaper, and the magazine while public sentiment 
crystalizes itself into action, sometimes with appalling swift- 
ness. Then the world takes a step forward and in spite of 
the frequent assertions of the enemy that “you can’t change 
human nature,” it begins to appear that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is “practical” after all. 

So the Peace Congress has been an object lesson. Thou- 
sands of peaceful citizens who feel instinctively that there 
are more rational ways of safeguarding peace than by an 
overgrown navy, and who deeply resent the jingoism of the 
yellow press, have had their convictions deepened by the 
message of this splendid gathering, which has asserted, and 
backed up its assertions with proofs, that human ideals and 
not human bigotry and selfishness are bound to win. And 
thousands of indifferent men and women have been awak- 
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ened to a realization of what world brotherhood might mean 
if the United States could forget its unworthy fears and 
take the lead. Mr. Edwin D. Mead reminded his audience 
that much as our nation has done to forward the work of 
the Hague Conference, the humiliating fact remains that 
for the first time in her history the United States is now 
taking the lead in helping to increase the armaments of the 
world. Nor must we forget that at the time of the first 
Hague conference, we came redhanded from the Spanish 
War, and our own Congress refused to agree to compulsory 
arbitration. In the Second Hague Conference which “passed 
pious resolutions and went home,” it was the selfish interest 
of a few nations which blocked progress, and of these Ger- 
snany, Great Britain, and the United States were the chief 
sinners. Mr. Mead referred to Augustine Birrell’s recent 
statement that it was a disheartening thing to see the United 
States among those arming themselves when lovers of peace 
in the old world had counted upon this nation to help in 
disarmament. It was a question, he said, between states- 
manship and the battleship, The Hague emphasizing one and 
the Old Adam the other! President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University in introducing Mr. Mead remarked that if, 
as commonly stated armies and navies are the best guar- 
antees of peace, “then the world is pretty hard up.” “If,” 
he added, “we can’t think of any other way out of it and are 
really afraid of our seaport towns, we would better spend 
some of the ten million dollars which Congress is putting 
into a battleship to insure our seaport towns in European 
companies. The companies will see to it that Europe doesn’t 
go to war!” 

Presumably the great mass of people reached by such a 
Congress are in general opposed to war, but when we re- 
member how easily the country was led into war in 1898 
and how recklessly the press has fanned the latent war spirit 
in the recent California disturbances, the dangers from 
widespread ignorance and the mob spirit are evident. Presi- 
dent Jordan’s remarkable address on the Biology of War, 
showing how war has robbed the race of its best strength, 
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and left the weaklings, the old and the unfit to recruit it, 
made a profound impression and was referred to again and 
again throughout the Congress: 

“Read the dreary record of the glory of France, the 
slaughter of Waterloo, the wretched failure of Moscow, the 
miserable deeds of Sedan, the waste of Algiers, the poisoa 
of Madagascar, the crimes of Indo-China, the hideous re- 
sult of barrack vice and its entail of disease and sterility, 
and you will understand the ‘Man with the Hoe.” The man 
who is left, the man whom glory cannot use, becomes the 
father of the future men of France. As the long horn ab- 
original type reappears in a neglected or abused herd of high 
bred cattle, so comes forth the aboriginal man, the ‘Man with 
the Hoe,’ in a wasted race of men.” 


At a crowded meeting held in the rooms of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, direct appeal was made to women to inform 
themselves upon the whole question and to use their influ- 
ence in home and church and club to bring about a sane 
attitude on this subject worthy of a civilized people. Mrs. 
Henrotin, who presided, referring to the burdens which war 
places on the women, quoted Dr. Jordan’s statement that 
“England had planted one of her sons on every rod of earth, 
and usually one of her best.” Miss Addams touched upon 
the fact that men had in very early times learned to pull to- 
gether. They went out to fight in companies. But the 
woman who stayed at home lacked this training. Even as 
beasts of burden one woman sometimes pulled with a beast, 
but never two women together. Men seem to admit that 
their fighting instinct makes politics an attractive pursuit. 
They find it less easy to organize for the promotion of ideals. 
It remains for the women to use their new found powers 
in organizing for the common good and so bring in the ele- 
ment of progress. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead showed the 
wastefulness of men and materials in a huge navy, defended 
by many as needed for “police purposes.” The policeman 
devotes his chief attention to kindly acts for the good of the 
community, but only rarely is our navy used for neighborly 
services as in the,case of stricken Italy, and a ten million 
dollar battle ship is not needed for such purposes. The 
longest and safest boundary line in the world is that be- 
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tween the United States and Canada, but it is quite unpro- 
tected. How many times since 1817 an armed force along 
the border might have provoked war, had there been any- 
thing to fight with. A few years ago the Latin American 
republics were held up as a bugaboo, but a supreme court 
has been established for these republics and our fears have 
vanished. Referring to the platitudes accepted by many of 
us without thought, she recalled Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
explanation of the aphorism “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” The phrase, he said, could be traced back to a fable 
of Aesop’s where a stalwart wild boar energetically sharpen- 
ing his tusks is said to have given utterance to this enlight- 
ened sentiment. “And so,” concluded Dr. Hale, “we have 
repeated the words of this old hog till they have become as 
axiomatic as the Sermon on the Mount!” The responsibil- 
ity resting upon women to promote more enlightened ideas 
of patriotism among young people was forcibly illustrated 
by the incident of the boy who when asked the meaning of 
patriotism said “Killing Spaniards.” 

Among the notable addresses given in Orchestra Hall 
was that of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, Secretary 
of the American School Peace League. She showed the 
splendid efforts being put forth by American educators to 
infuse a new spirit into the schools by teaching world 
brotherhood instead of making war appear to be the best 
expression of patriotism. This League is organized into 
committees, whose titles, on Meetings and Discussions, Pub- 
lications, The Press and Teaching History, indicate the work 
they have in hand. The International Committee is to study 
educational ideals in different countries and “weave them 
into one harmonious whole for the common good.” Already 
in at least fourteen States the superintendents of education 
are recognizing May 18th as Hague Day or Peace Day, 
which is to take account of the progress of the world, the 
growth of the sentiment of brotherhood and emphasize the 
work of those who have served for the common good. Such 
a program may easily spread from the school to the commu- 
nity and drive out the war spirit more effectually than any- 
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thing else. That teachers may have all possible help in get- 
ting before their pupils the new twentieth century point 
of view, Mrs. Andrews has prepared a manual of sugges- 
tions to be sent to every one of the five hundred thousand 
teachers of this country as fast as money can be raised to 
meet the expense. Already a sufficient fund has been con- 
tributed to distribute at once some fifty thousand of these 
manuals. 

That the universities are contributing to the spread of 
peace sentiment among educated men and women was shown 
by the reports from the Intercollegiate Peace Association, 
already negotiating for a working federation with similar 
societies abroad, and the unique organizations in the col- 
leges known as “Cosmopolitan Clubs.” These have already 
been formed in nineteen leading universities and have a 
membership of some fifteen hundred students. Their pur- 
pose is to bring together college young men from different 
countries, to aid and direct foreign students coming to 
America, and to promote the formation of international 
friendships. The clubs have lectures on international topics, 
discussions of subjects of foreign interest, and in particular 
“national nights” when the representatives of a given coun- 
try, if possible on the anniversary of one of their own na- 
tional holidays, arrange a program illustrative of the cus- 
toms and ideals of their native land and its relation to other 
countries. 

President Schurman of Cornell University in an able 
address at the Sunday night meeting of the Congress em- 
phasized the idea that human life is not worth living if 
man is merely a higher animal and the strongest and most 
cunning is to survive. He discussed three reasons which 
assure the coming of better things; first, the heavy cost of 
war, already causing the richest nations to stagger under 
the burden, while internal affairs of the highest importance 
are neglected; second, the attitude of the laboring classes 
who stand unhesitatingly for peace and are the greatest 
sufferers from war; and lastly, the commingling of nations 
and friendly relations maintained even where race instincts 
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demand separation. “But do not misunderstand me,” he 
said in closing, “I do not trust solely to these. The moral 
progress.of mankind is assured by man’s forming high 
ideals and clinging to them.” Tangible evidence of the 
important share which the universities are to take in the 
world organization of the future was the announcement on 
the last day of the Congress of a gift of $25,000 to North- 
western University by John R. Lindgren, the income of 
which is to be used for holding annual conferences to be 
addressed by some distinguished advocate of peace, the of- 
fering of prizes for essays, and in other ways furthering 
the progress of international unity. 

The diplomatist’s point of view was very forcibly pre- 
sented at one of the sessions of the Congress by Hon. W I 
Buchanan, whose experience as arbitrator between Chile 
and Argentina and diplomatic agent in Venezuelan problems 
gave weight to his opinions. “If all of us,” he said, “will 
just be temperate in our utterances; if we will not under- 
take in the beginning to determine beforehand questions like 
the Japanese question; if we can ever reach the point where 
we are willing to admit the possibility, even, that we may 
not know the whole case and that wisdom is not going to 
die with us, and that there is a possibility, just a bare pos- 
sibility, that the United States may not be entirely and ab- 
solutely and wholly right with regard to the question, we 
shall have little difficulty in reaching solutions of all our 
questions that will be an honor and a credit to us as a peo- 
ple.” 

The two topics which in greater degree than any others 
dominated the Congress were the question of armaments 
and the next step to be taken at The Hague. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones in a characteristically epigrammatic speech on 
the Irritation of Armaments effectually punctured the notion 
that armaments are necessary to preserve peace. He pre- 
faced his remarks with pertinent quotations from the liter- 
ature of various countries, “The sheep thirsteth when it 
sees water,” “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” and 
others. 
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“Tt is a law of psychology,” he said, “that every seed 
of violence breeds violence. Every cannon inspires another 
cannon; the call of the brute inspires the bully; the sword 
is simply the extension of the fang, the bayonet of the claw, 
the gun of the club. The increase of armaments is a confes- 
sion of moral weakness, the domination of the tiger over 
the angel. We haven’t yet learned what every nurse and 
kindergarten teacher knows, the power of persuasion. Hu- 
man nature is not so craven as to be scared into peace or to 
mistake cowardice and greed for brotherly love. Every 
great war is followed by a period of moral and spiritual 
degradation. Kipling’s “Tommy Atkins” is a degenerate. 
The principles of heaven are none too good for the United 
States of America. A man can truly love his country only 
when he sees it as a part of a greater whole.” 


Congressman Richard Bartholdt, President of Amer- 
ica’s group in the World’s Parliamentary Union, humor- 
ously, but with a keen thrust at our national wastefulness, 
said, “Great Britain built the first Dreadnaught. It was left 
for the United States to enlarge on that model by erecting 
one of six hundred more tons than the British battleship 
of the Dreadnaught type. If we keep on building bigger 
ships, each nation trying to outdo the other, by and by we 
shall ave one so long that just to turn it around will inun- 
date two continents. Then when our lawmakers can’t think 
of any other way in which to spend the people’s money 
they’ll begin to build forts around the British possessions.” 

In hopeful contrast to these much needed reminders of 
our national weakness was the record of progress at The 
Hague, brought out by Professor Hull of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The establishment of a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion by the first Hague Conference, which provided a list 
of eminent jurists of all nationalities from which tribunals 
might be selected, was the greatest work of the First Hague 
Conference. A Court of Arbitral Justice with world trea- 
ties between the nations making submission of their differ- 
ences to it obligatory, was the ideal approached in the Sec- 
ond Conference, and the American representatives, Mr. 
Choate and Secretary Root, were leaders in this effort. The 
two conferences have already made secure certain epoch- 
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making reforms and the proposed Court of Arbitral Justice 
constitutes the international promised land which the 
speaker believed would in all probability be reached at the 
Third Hague Conference. 

The closing programs of the Congress emphasized na- 
tional good will. The attitude of the German ambassador 
was, perhaps of necessity, somewhat on the defensive, bu: 
he made prominent the fact that the German Emperor 
though for twenty-one years the head of the strongest army 
in the world, had never made a war. China’s picturesque 
ambassador, Hon. Wu Ting Fang, was given an ovation by 
his great audience, many of whom must have recalled his 
pathetic address on “Chinese Civilization” ten years ago 
just after his own country had been humiliated at the hands 
of the “Powers.” On the present occasion there was a touch 
of fine superiority in his tone as he expressed his especial 
pride in bringing greetings from the oldest empire in the 
world, a nation which was famed for its love of peace. 
“China has no schemes of self-aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of others, so often the cause and pretext of bellicose 
action,” said Minister Wu. “Even in her days of past con- 
servation and seclusion from the nations of the West, her 
only desire was to be left alone and be permitted to enjoy 
peace. Her motto has been and is ‘Live and let live.’ ” 

The Japanese representative, Consul Matsabura, re- 
ferred to the recent visit to Chicago of a Japanese officer of 
Admiral Togo’s fleet. He was irvited to make a trip to the 
world-famous stock yards in Chicago but he refused, say- 
ing, “I do not like to see blood shed.” “That is the sentiment 
of Japan,” said the consul. Dr. Kaht of Norway showed 
his country’s honorable record as a peace loving nation and 
called attention to the fact that Norway has a peace budget, 
a regular appropriation for peace propaganda. 

Much of the success of the Congress was due to the 
generous attitude of the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who helped to make this gathering noteworthy in 
the history of the city. At the closing banquet tendered 
to delegates by the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Higin- 
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botham, President of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
said, “I am hoping that future expositions will leave out 
the enginery of war. I know that we had a war ship and a 
Krupp gun at our own exposition, but I am older now and 
I have a higher appreciation of the implements of peace and 
an intense dislike, amounting to hatred, of war and its trap- 
pings. I would rather have any sixteen men chosen from 
the Peace Association make a circuit of the globe than as 
many war ships. I believe they would accomplish more 
for humanity’s good and for the peace and prosperity of 
the world.” 

This Congress will be heard from again in the near 
future. Said Congressman Bartholdt, “The world is gov- 
erned not by men, not by parties, but by ideals. Let us re- 
member that in the last one hundred years, 260 international 
controversies have been settled by arbitration without even 
an international police force. There should be a peace or- 
ganization in every congressional district to make its influ- 
ence felt with the candidates for the national legislature. 
These district organizations should then merge into state 
organizations and into a great national body whose power 
and influence will shape legislation along peace lines and 
make representatives, senators, and even presidents sit up 
and take notice.” 

Some such movement as this is likely to be the out- 
growth of this peaceful capture of Chicago for world broth- 
erhood. New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are already 
organized and from Chicago as a strategic center the West 
is to be won. A year ago Pennsylvania’s 375 peace socie- 
ties met on the site of Penn’s great treaty and pledged their 
support in fulfilling the recommendations of the last Hague 
Conference. Other states must be organized and meanwhile 
through press and pulpit and school, through clubs and 
Chautauqua circles, the latter of whom have already estab- 
lished and observed May 18 as International Peace Day, 
and during the past year have carried on a historical study 
of the development of the Friendship of Nations, the edu- 
cation of public sentiment will continue till medieval ideals 
shall be relegated to the dark ages which produced them. 



























The Fish That Gave Us the Name 
Chautauqua 


By Obed Edson 


FTER considerable research, I have arrived at the con 
clusion that Chautauqua Lake owes its name, and 
much of its distinction, to a celebrated fish that inhabits its 
waters, known as the Muskalunge. It is believed by many thai 
Chautauqua Lake was the ancestral haunt of this noted fish 
and that the Allegheny, Ohio, and their tributaries, and 
even the upper waters of the Mississippi, were peopled from 
this source.. However that may be, the muscalunge of 
Chautauqua Lake is the finest of food, and the largest oi 
game fish found in any waters within the United States, 
with the possible exception of the lake trout, some of the 
salmon, and some also of its own species that inhabit larger 
waters. Long has it been celebrated among white men and 
red, as the most distinguished of its kind. 

It is the purpose of the present article to give some his- 
tory of Chautauqua Lake, not generally known, with some 
account of this illustrious fish, its claim to piscatorial dis- 
tinction, and especially the part it had in giving to us the 
name Chautauqua. 

ANCIENT MAN AND THE FISH. 

For cycles, the muscalunge haunted this old forest bor- 
dered lake, before man had acquired that slender measure 
of invention sufficient to enable him to build a fire, and thus 
begin the separation of his kind from lower creatures, and 
prove his right to his title man. Long it was, while but half 
human, before he learned to use the hook and line, and win 
subsistence from the river and the sea; longer still before 
some early genius contrived the bow and arrow, which en- 
abled him to live in forests, away from river banks and 
sea; and still longer before he could use the hoe and spade, 
and cultivate the soil. 

Upon the hills and in the valleys around Chautauqua 
Lake are ancient burial places, and remains of old fortifica- 
tions that tell of a destroyed people, known as the Eries, of 
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whom but scant accounts have been preserved.* It remains 
for us to tell of the white men who came after them and first 
visited our beautiful lake. 

ETTIENE BRULE AND THE EXPLORERS. 

England and France at an early day, turned covetous 
eyes toward the vast territory that includes our lake within 
its limits. Upon the discoveries made by John and Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497, England laid claim to the continent of Amer- 
ica west to the Pacific. John Varazini, and Jacques Cartie~ 
made early discoveries and explorations upon which France 
based her claim to the continent. These disputed claims 
led to the great wars that followed between those countries. 

Later, Samuel Champlain, making several voyages to 
Canada, became the real founder of that colony, and also the 
explorer to whom the first knowledge of this western coun- 
try, including our Lake Chautauqua, is primarily due. I]. 
1615, one of his companions, a young French lad, Ettiene 
Brule by name, proved to be the boldest explorer of the 
American wilderness in his day. In that year Brule set out 
from Lake Simcoe in Canada with twelve Hurons, on a mis- 
sion of peace from Champlain to the Andastes, who were 
the enemies of the Iroquois, and dwelt south of them in 
Pennsylvania. The route of his travel is not certainly 
known, but he probably availed himself of the short portage 
of Chautauqua Lake, and the waters that issued from it into 
the Allegheny. This had been the route of travel used by 
the Indians from time immemorial in passing from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi; and by the Indians of Canada, 
when communicating with the tribes to the south of their 
foes, the Iroquois. A dotted line made by Champlain upon 
his famous map, bears significant evidence, by its wide cir- 
cuit to the south and west, that, such was Brule’s route; 
and thus appears the remarkable fact, that five years before 
the landing of the Pilgrims, and the Old Colony days of 
John Alden and Priscilla, this bold young Frenchman had 
traversed the far distant forests that bordered Lake Erie, 


*See “The Eries,” by Obed Edson in Tre Cnautauguan for 
July, 1908. 
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and, it is believed, visited our sequestered lake. After the 
journeyings of Brule, and lorg before the pioneers let the 
sunlight into this forest covered region, there passed ove- 
the portage many important warlike expeditions, well en 
titled to a place in history; andthere occurred many a ro 
mantic incident well worth the telling. 

In 1669 or 1670, the French explorer, Robert Cavilier 
de la Salle, with the sanction of his government, made the 
first voyage of discovery into the Valley of the Mississipy 
from the north. The route by which he traveled has long 
been in doubt. It is more than probable that he journeyed 
over the Chautauqua Lake portage, and that his first en- 
trance into the great valley,—a notable event,—was when 
he reached the headwaters of Chautauqua Lake. To fur- 
ther explore the Mississippi Valley, with a view eventually 
of asserting her right, France, in 1673, sent Marquette and 
Joliett, from a French tradirg post and mission on Laks 
Michigan, to the mouth of the Wisconsin; thence they de- 
scended the Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas. 
Finally La Salle in 1682, descended this great river, from 
the mouth of the Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. 

DE CELORON. 

The French were now ready to assert their claim to all 
the country embraced in the Valley of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding all of the inland lakes and tributaries that empty di- 
rectly and indirectly into that river. Bancroft says, “Not 
a fountain west of the Alleghenies, but was claimed as being 
within the French Empire,” and now, eighty years after La 
Salle’s voyage to the Ohio river, by the way of Chautau- 
qua portage, an expedition traversed it that will long be re- 
membered as a momentous event in the early history of 
Chautauqua Lake; not merely on account of its formidable 
character, but by reason of the grave consequences that fol- 
lowed it; also because its first invasion into disputed ter- 
ritory was made within the territorial boundaries of the 
county, and the celebrated name Chautauqua borne by the 
lake was then first given to the world. This occurred in 17409. 

Then it was, that in order more distinctly to assert the 
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right of France to this extensive territory, by a formal act 
of possession, the Marquis de Galissoniere, the French 
Governor of Canada, dispatched Captain Bienville de Cel- 
oron at the head of two hundred and seventy men to the 
Ohio. In June of that year, Celoron having set out from 
La Chine in Lower Canada in twenty-three canoes, French 
and Indian, ascended the St. Lawrence. On his way up the 
river he lost acanoe, and one man by drowning, the only 
person lost during the expedition. He traversed Lake On- 
tario, passed along the Niagara River, coasted the southern 
shore of Lake Erie to the harbor where now is Barcelona, 
Chautauqua County, New York. Here, at noon on the 16th 
of July, 1749, at the mouth of the Chautauqua Creek, called 
by the French the Riviere Aux Pommes (apple river), Cel- 
oron landed his motley force of French soldiers, Canadian 
provincials, a Jesuit priest, and many Iroquois and Abenakis, 
who had been enlisted in the undertaking. Of this party 
there were explorers and soldiers who were as familiar with 
the pathless forests of America, as seamen with the sea— 
de Contrecoeuer, Coulon de Villiers, Lieutenaat Joncaire, 
Sieur de Saussaye, some of whom became distinguished in 
the French and Indian wars that followed. 

At the break of day on the 17th, Celoron and his men 
began the portage between Lakes Erie and Chautauqua, un- 
dertaking the task of climbing the hills that rose almost like 
mountains in their path, carrying the canoes containing their 
provisions and munitions, and the presents intended for the 
Indians. The woods through which the portage was cut, 
they thought resembled the -orests of France. They ob 
served that the trees, as in France, were generally beech, 
ash, elm, the red and white oak. There was one with which 
they were not familiar; for it they had no other name than 
the “unknown tree.” Its light soft timber was useful only 
for making pirogues. It is supposed to have been the cotton 
wood or the sycamore tree. 

After laborious effort, during which they encountered 
bad weather, they surmounted the hills. Although Chau- 
tauqua Lake is but eight miles from Lake Erie, its surface 
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is seven hundred and twenty-four feet higher, and the hills 
that extend directly northward toward Lake Erie, rise sev- 
eral hundred feet higher still. From their summits the 
view was magnificent. Six miles away, and far below, 
spread the waters of Lake Erie, then a lonely waste, in the 
heart of the great American wilderness. The rugged de- 
clivity that extended from the hills to the lake, and as far 
to the east and west as the eve could see, was then an un- 
broken, majestic, primeval forest. The dark green tops of 
ragged hemlocks marked the crooked course of Apple River, 
and its principal tributary, on their way to Lake Erie. There, 
in an age before, in a deeper gorge, a large river once had 
run; but at last the glaciers came and choked its ancient 
channel with sand and clay and glacial drift, and turned its 
waters southward, and held them there by a dam of ice. 
Then it was that Chautauqua Lake was born. For an epoch 
later, it wore a channel through the Great Moraine near 
Warren, Pennsylvania, to find an outlet to the sea. Partly 
drained by this process, and diminished to its present pro- 
portions, it still holds its place at the extreme verge, but 
within the limits of the Mississippi Valley, and is the nearest 
of all its navigable waters to the Great Lakes. The sources 
of some of its small tributaries are not more than five miles 
from Lake Erie; there the ridge pole of a building some- 
times divides the waters that are ultimately discharged into 
the sea on the icy coast of Labrador, from those that finally 
mingle with the tepid waves of the Mexican Gulf. 
Celoron, having arrived at the head of the lake, at the 
site of the village of Mayville, the capital of the County of 
Chautauqua, was now within the Valley of the Mississippi, 
and the responsibilities of his commission began. He had 
caused Father Bonnecamps, his mathematician, on the 15th, 
on the evening before his arrival at Barcelona, to take the 
variation of the needle by the north star, which there he 
found to be nothing. When half a league from Lake Erie, 
on his way over the portage, an observation of the latitude 
was taken and found to be 42 degrees 33 minutes north lati- 
tude; and again at the head of Chautauqua Lake, where it 
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was made by the Good Father to be 42 degrees 30 minutes— 
about 15 minutes out of the way. 


THE LEADEN PLATE, 


Celoron had been provided with leaden plates, upon 
which was inscribed in French the purpose of the expedition, 
to be buried at appropriate places on the way. On each plate 
a space was left to mark the name of the place, or descrip- 
tion of the spot where it was to be planted. The following 
is a translation of the plate prepared for the first of these 
burials: 


“In the year 1749, of the reign of Louis the 15th, King of 
France, we Celoron Commander of a detachment sent by Monsieur 
the Marquis de la Galissoniere, Governor General of New France, 
to establish tranquility in some Indian villages of these Cantons, 
have buried this plate of lead at the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Chautauqua (represented on the plate by the word Tchadakoin), 
this 29th of July, near the river Ohio (known now as the Alle- 
gheuj ), otherwise Belle Riviere, as a monument of the we 
of the possession we have taken of the said river Ohio, and of all 
those which empty into it, and of all the lands on both sides as far 
as the sources of the said rivers, as enjoyed, or ought to have been 
enjoyed by the Kings of France precedin g, and as they have there 
maintaincd themselves by armies, and by treaties, especially those of 
Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle.” 


It was intended that this plate should be buried where 
now is the borough of Warren, in Pennsylvania, at the con- 
fluence of the Conewango with the Allegl.eny. Upon this 
plate the river was described as it was then known to the 
French as la Belle Riviere, or Beautiful River, a name that 
was afterward applied only to the Ohio; and the Conewango 
was described as the Tchadakoin, upon the supposition that 
the latter stream was the outlet of Lake Chautauqua. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


After six days of difficult portage, Celoron tarried a 
little while at the head of the lake to rest his men, examine 
his provisions, and pitch his canoes. On the 23rd of July, 

1749, he launched a score or more of bark canoes, manned 
by motley crews of white men and red, and paddled south- 
ward over the tranquil waters of the Upper Lake, breaking 
the silence of a region that had long been the domain of the 
Eries, or nation of the Cat. Nearly a century before Celoron 
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The Landing of Bierville de Celoron 











Chautauqua Lake as Seen from the Divide between Lakes Erie 
and Chautauqua. 





Indian Trail in the Hills of the Chautauqua-Lake Erie Divide. 
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Long Point, Chavtauqva Lake 








Mouth of Chadakoin Creek. 





A Chautauqua Lake Steamboat in the Outlet. 








Indian Encampment for the Enactment of Hiawatha in the Woods 
near the Outlet, Chautauqua Lake. 





Boat Landing, Bemus Point, Chautauqua Lake. 
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appeared upon the scene, the Eries had been destroyed, their 
warriors slain or burned at the stake, and those of their 
women and children that had not been adopted by friendly 
tribes driven into the forest to perish of starvation and ex- 
posure. Their habitations and palisades had gone to decay, 
forest trees had grown above their village sites and burial 
grounds, their rudely cultivated fields again covered by a 
forest growth, and their territory, including their beautiful 
lake, had become the domain of the Senecas, the most west- 
ern of their conquerors. Since the overthrow of the Eries 
the most of the region had remained unoccupied, save when 
some wandering Senecas came to hunt the elk, or fish in 
the lake for the muscalunge; or when, now and then, some 
adventurous French explorer, or fur hunter had traversed 
its streams, and visited its solitudes for beaver skins. For 
here was the home of the beaver, and many traces of old 
beaver dams exist to this day. 

The lake was then buried in the depths of an unbroken 
forest that spread from Lake Erie eastward to the Alle- 
gheny, and southward towards what is now Pittsburg. 
The nearest Indian village was one at the mouth of the 
Brokenstraw, in Warren County, Pennsylvania, called by 
the French. Paille Coupee, and by the Senecas De-ga-syo- 
ush-dy-ah-goh, both meaning cut straw, alluding to the 
broken straws and drooping plumes of the tall wild grass 
that stood thickly on the meadows there after the storms 
of autumn had swept over them. Another village was situ- 
ated at the junction of the Conewango, at Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, with the Allegheny called Kanaowagon by Joncaire 
in 1749, meaning “in the rapids,” or “at the falls,” probably 
in allusion to the impetuous current of the Conewango near 
that place. 

Celoron, on his errand of conquest and war soon 
passed Fair Point, where now is established Chautauqua 
Institution. Pursuing his southward course, he passed Long 
Point, the slender cape that projects so far into the lake as 
almost to divide it, crossed the beautiful sequestered bay 
beyond, sometimes called the Middle Lake, and passed the 
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chestnut groves of Bemus Point where it is said was once 
the ancient Erie village of Oniasonthe, or Oniasonke. Rique 
and Gentaienton are also said to have been the names of 
two other villages of that people. Celoron finally debouched 
with his armament into the Lower Lake, and late in the 
afternoon encamped upon its shore within three miles of 
its outlet. During the day moccasined crews belonging to 
Celoron’s force fishing in the iake were, he tells us, watched 
by strange Indians from the shore who, when discovered, 
abandoned their canoes and fled to their village of Paille 


Coupee. 


On the 24th, the expedition entered the narrow outlet 
of the lake that wound its way in many a loop for several 
miles through a dismal morass, a marsh still sufficiently wild 
and sylvan to be sometimes chosen to represent scenes from 
Indian life. To lighten his canoes, for the water of the chan- 
nel was as low in places as two or three inches, Celoron had 
to send a part of his loading by hand over a path pointed 
out by Sieur de Saussaye, who it seems was familiar with 
this region. Having reached the hills upon which James- 
town is now situated, he probably passed the night there. 
On his way fresh trails and recently abandoned huts dis- 
covered by Celeron’s Indian allies, indicated that the expe- 
dition was still watched by other strange Indians, so he sent 
Lieutenant Joncaire, of the famous family of pioneer diplo- 
mats and orators (who afterwards met and negotiated with 
Washington at Venango), on a mission of peace to Paille 
Coupee. ' 


The next day Celoron resumed his voyage which was 
interrupted now by rapids, and again by shallow water, ren- 
dering his passage full of difficulties. As he went down the 
Outlet, he passed the site of the Village of Falconer. De- 
scending the Cassadaga and the Conewango, he passed the 
Village of Frewsburg, and on the 29th of July, 1749, he ar- 
rived at the site of the borough of Warren in Pennsylvania, 
at the junction of the Conewango with the Allegheny. 
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BURIAL OF THE LEADEN PLATES. 

Celoron by this time had ascertained that the outlet of 
Chautauqua Lake was a tributary of the Cassadaga, and 
the Cassadaga, a branch of the Conewango; accordingly 
another of the leaden plates was prepared for burial at 
Warren, with a correct inscription. 

The original manuscript journal kept by Celoron dur- 
ing the voyage has been preserved among the archives of 
the French Government, and in the Jesuit College at Que- 
bec, a manuscript diary of Jean de Bonnecamps, professor 
of hydrography; and also a map representing the country 
through which the expedition passed. Upon the last men- 
tioned leaden plate, according to the journal kept by Cel- 
oron, mstead of the words “Confluence of the Ohio and 
Tcha-da-koin, or Chautauqua,” were substituted the words 
at the “Confluence of the Ohio and the Kanaaiagon, or Con- 
ewango.” This plate was buried according to the record, at 
the foot of a red oak, on the south bank of the Allegheny, 
opposite where it joins with the Conewango, and according 
to the Proces Verbal, or official memorandum made at the 
time, “opposite the point of a small island.” It was also 
not far from the Indian village, Kanaouagon, and .:ear 
where is now the borough of Warren. Search was made 
in later years for this plate but it was never found. 

With Celoron’s expedition there were thirty Iroquois, 
some of whom were Senecas. The domain of the Eries, 
upon their overthrow, had become the hunting and fishing 
ground of the Senecas who now, when Celoron was about 
to enter their territory, naturally felt jealous of his purp se 
While on his way, or more likely after Celoron had <is- 
covered his error in the leaden plate first prepared, which 


‘ had thereby been rendered of no value for burial, and had 
' been pe:haps careiessly laid aside. one of the Seneczs stole it, 
: or obtained it by some artifice of Joncaire, the famous 


French Indian interpreter and orator before mentioned, 
and transmitted it to Colonel afterwards Sir William John- 
son, at his residence on the Mohawk River. Colonel John- 
son sent the plate to Governor George Clinton, and proba- 
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bly it was soon thereafter carried to England. A copy of 
the inscription was also sent to Governor Hamilton of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The plate thus bearing the name of our lake, in the 
word Tchadakoin, became a matter of wide comment ano 
serious speculation in England and the Colonies. The cor- 
rected leaden plate was buried on the 29th of July, 1749, 
with much ceremony. All the officers and men of the ex- 
pedition were drawn up in battle array. Celoron in a loud 
voice cried “Vive le Roi,’ and proclaimed that p»sses ior 
of the valley of the Ohio was now taken in the name of the 
King of France. The royal arms were affixed to a tree, and 
a formal memorand:im of the ceremony, called Prices 
Verbal, was drawn up and signed. 

On the 30th, Celoron arrived at Paille Coupee where 
he was joined by Joncaire, whose mission had not been as 
successful as desired, there being a strong feeling among 
the Indians in favor of the English. Celoron continued 
his journey down the river. He informs us that when at 
its upper waters he, for the first time, saw the deadly rat- 
tlesnake that was made the emblem of the first flags of the 
Colonies. He had before, while on his journey along the 
shore of Lake Erie, seen for the first time the noble and 
stately wild turkey. Franklin thought that its peaceful 
and solitary habits entitled it to be chosen as the typical 
bird of the country rather than the foul and rapacious eagle. 
Later in his voyage, he saw for the first time that other 
distinguished inhabitant of the wilds of America, the buf- 
falo. 

We will omit to give in detail the interesting incidents 
of the 1emainder of the Celoron voyage, further than tc 
state that he descended the Allegheny and the Ohio, burying 
leaden plates on his way, one at the famous rock below 
Franklin, known as the Indian God; one at the mouth of 
Wheeling Creek in West Virginia; one at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, found by boys in 1798; one at the moutl. of 
the Great Kanawah, found in 1846; and last at the mouth 
of the Great Miami, which river he ascended, passed over 
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to Canada and thence to Montreal, where he arrived on the 
10th of November, 1749. 

Few traces of Celoron’s expedition are left’ in Chau- 
tauqua County; two knives bearing French inscriptions 
found in a mound near the foot of the lake, one or more old 
muskets with rusty barrels and rotten stocks found by early 
pioneers, and a four-pounder discovered before the settle- 
ment of the county upon the shore of Chautauqua Lake, 
may possibly have been left by Celoron and his companions. 

Four years after Celoron voyaged into the valley of the 
Mississippi, two hundred Frenchmen under Hughs Peau, 
by order of the French Governor of Canada, cut a wagon 
road over the portage from Lake Erie to the head of Chau- 
tauqua Lake. This was in October, 1753. The same year, 
a wagon road was built by the French from the site of Erie 
to that of Waterford, formerly La Bouef, in Pennsylvania. 
To ascertain the purpose of the French, as evidenced by 
these proceedings, Governor Dinwiddie sent George Wash- 
ington, then but twenty-one years of age, from Virginia 
to the Allegheny country. He arrived at La Bouef Decem- 
ber II, 1753, and spent six anxious days there, negotiating 
with the French commandant, St. Pierre. 

The voyage of Celoron, the burial of the leaden plates, 
and the building of these roads constituted an ofhcial and 
aggressive assertion by the French of their claim to all the 
territories watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
were the immediate cause of the Old French War which 
soon followed, and finally extended to Europe, where, waged 
on a grand scale, it was known as the Seven Years War. 
It involved all Europe, and even extended to Asia. So it 
happens that these events, occurring around Chautauqua 
Lake, stand at the very beginning of a series of the most 
momentous events happening in the eighteenth century 
throughout the world. 

JAH-DAH-GWAH. 

Tcha-da-koin was probably the French phonetic ~en- 
dering of the name Cha-da-qua, as the Frenchmen heard it 
pronounced by their Seneca informants, and is pronounced 
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by the French nearly the same as an Englishman pronounces 
Chautauqua. That this word Tchadakoin inscribed on the 
first of these leaden plates, and Tjadakoin as spelled on 
Bonnecamps map were the name then intended to be ap- 
plied to our Lake Chautauqua, we have undoubted proof, 
for upon the map above mentioned, made at the time, and 
preserved by the French Government, Chautauqua Lake 
and its outlet are correctly represented, and the lake is 
plainly designated as Lac Tjadakoin. In Celoron’s journal 
of the expedition, it was spelled Tjadakoin, Chatakoin, and 
Chatakouin. The differences in the spelling of the word, 
all with a prenunciation so nearly alike, are decisive evidence 
of the general acceptance of this as the Seneca name of 
the lake at that time, and an attempt to render in French 
what is now the name Chautauqua. These were the first 
.nstances when we find the name to have been w~itter by 
civilized man. 

The signification of the name so engraved upon the 
leaden plate is important for our present purpose. Dr. Peter 
Wilson, a chief of the Cayugas, enjoyed the advantages of 
an English education, was graduated with honor at the 
Geneva Medical College, and practised medicine with suc- 
cess. He had a great love for the traditional annals of his 
people, and a critical knowledge of the Seneca language. 
Orasmus H. Marshall, of Buffalo, a historian of much re- 
pute, who possessed a thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the French and Indian history of Western New York, 
and Canada, knew him well and regarded him as good 
authority upon those subjects. Mr. Marshall also knew 
Nathaniel P. Strong, Ely Parker, M. S. Pierce, and others, 
all well educated Indians, with whom he had frequent in- 
terviews and correspondence, and thereby gained a superior 
knowledge of Indian lore. Dr. Wilson gave to Mr. Mar- 
shall the tradition of the Senecas respecting the origin of 
the word, which he long ago communicated to the wr ter. 
This was by him given in Young’s “History of Chautaucua 
County,” published in 1875, and by the writer published in 
subsequent histories of the county as the Indian explanation 
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of the meaning of the word Chautauqua. Mr. Marshal! 
gives the tradition, and this meaning for the word in his 
account of Celoron’s expedition. The tradition is as follows: 

A party of Senecas, returning from the Ohio in the 
spring of the year, ascended the outlet and passed into 
Chautauqua Lake; while paddling through it they caught a 
fish of a kind with which they were not familiar and tossed 
it into the bottom of their canoe. Reaching the head of the 
lake they made a portage across to Chautauqua Creek then 
swollen with the spring freshets. Descending the creek into 
Lake Erie, to their surprise they found the fish still alive 
They threw it into the lake and it disappeared. In process 
of time, the same species of fish appeared abundantly in 
Lake Erie, never having been caught in it before. Thev 
concluded these all sprang from the Chautauqua Lake 
progenitor, hence the name of the lake, which according to 
Dr. Wilson is compounded of two Seneca words, Ga-jah, 
“fish,” and Ga-dah-gwah, “taken out.” In process of time, 
by dropping the prefixes of each of the two words accord- 
ing to the Seneca custom, the word became Jah-dah-gwah, 
and was so pronounced according to Rev. Asher P. Wright, 
long a missionary among them, and a writer, student, and 
ready speaker of their language.* 

The later researches of students of Indian history have 
convinced them that Indian traditions have often remarkable 
foundations in fact, although sometimes they have none 

*That this was the correct pronunciation of the name of the 
lake in the Seneca language there can be no doubt. Not only many 
Indians of that nation, but Joncaire, the famous interpreter, learned 
in their language, and other Frenchmen, some of whom have 
been already named, who were conversant with Indian ways 
and speech, accompanied Celoron. To correctly prepare the leader 
plate and map and journal of the expedition were among his most 
important duties to be performed in this unusually important mis- 
sion. The conflicting opinions of students of the Indian languages 
however proficient, of a century and a half later, cannot be of 
equal authority in an instance like this. Dr. J. N. B. Hewitt, an 
accomplished philologist of the highest authority, in interpreting 
the Iroquois language at the present time gives the name of the lake 

T’kantchatakan,” which means, he says, “one who has taken out 
fish there;” a not greatly different interpretation from that given 


by Dr. Peter Wilson. William M. Beauchamp, eminent authority 


yo aboriginal names, mentions this tradition seemingly without 
issent. 
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whatever. Such truth as there may be in this tale, the analy- 
sis of the word by Dr. Wilson, and a careful study of the 
subject and of the meaning of this Seneca word, leaves a de- 
cided conviction that the phrase “where the fish was taken 
out,” embodied in the word Jah-dah-gwah, alludes to some 
circumstance connected with the lake, happening before Cel- 
oron’s voyage, that was regarded by the Indians as of im- 
portance. No fish in this lake other than the muscalunge 
would have been held of such consequence in the eyes of an 
Indian as to be noticed in this manner at all; or so uncom- 
mon as to be regarded as a new and strange species, for all 
other fish in this lake are of the ordinary kind common to 
most of the waters of the continent.* 


*Chautauqua has since been variously spelled by French and 
English down to the present day, but has retained substantially the 
same pronunciation all of the time. A translation of the word as 
used by Du Quesne, once a governor of Canada, in his communica 
tions with the French government in 1753, gives it as “Cha-ta- 
conit.” In the affidavit of Stephen Coffin, an English soldier who 
was made prisoner by the French, and accompanied the expedition 
that constructed the wagon road from Erie to Chautauqua Lake, it 
is spelled “Chadokoin.” The affidavit was made before Sir Wil 
Johnson in 1754. Pouchot, in his history of the French and In 
Wars, spells it “Shat a coin.” Mitchell in 1755, wrote it “Chadoco 
On Crevecoeur’s map of 1758, “Chatacouin.” On Lewis Evans’ may 
of 1755, and Pownell’s of 1776, it is written “Ja dax que.” Gen. 
William Irvin, who visited Chautauqua Lake prior to 1778, wrote it 
“Ja da qua,” and Cornplanter, according to Alden, pronounced it 
“Chaud-dauk-wa.” On the map made by the Holland Land Com- 
pany in 1804, it is spelled “Chataughque.” After the settlement 
of the county until 1859, it was spelled “Chautaughque,” when it was 
changed by a resolution of the Board of Supervisors of that county 
to “Chautauqua.” These differences in orthography are due chiefly 
to the different tongues in which it has been written. In the several 
dialects of the Iroquois language it was pronounced in a slightly 
different fashion. According to Morgan the Senecas called it “Cha- 
ta-que;” the Cayugas and Onrondagas, “Cha-da-qva;” the Tuscaro 
ries, “Cha-ta-que ;” and the Mohawks, “Ja-da-qua.” 

The many Indian dialects, the different pronunciation of words 
by persons speaking in the same dialect, and the drifting character 
of the unwritten language of the Red Men account for svch confu 
sion and difference as exist among the best of authorities respect 
ing the pronunciation and meaning of Indian words. General Fli 
Parker, of Tuscarora birth, Chief of Gen. Grant’s staff, signifies 
to the writer his approval of the analysis of the word given by Dr. 
Wilson. Schoolcraft’s “Notes on the Iroquois” gave Gen. Parker, 
however, as the authority for the statement that “Kenjuck” is the 
Seneca for fish, nearly the same as he gives it in Tuscarora; and 
“quah-quah” as the Seneca for bass. Ashur P. Wright in his spell- 
ing book of the Seneca language, gives “gan-joh” for fish. Jabez B. 
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Hyde, a teacher among the Senecas, who came to their mission near 
Buffalo in 1811, in a book published in on. gives “Kanjo” for fish. 
Morgan in the “League of the Iroquois” gives “gen-joh” for fish. 
He says by adding the particle “ga” (itself without signification) 
to a word conveys the idea of place or territory. In the intricate 
language of the Huron-Iroquois, compound words are abundant, hav- 
ing the force of nouns, adjectives, and even verbs, adverbs, and 
particles combined, in one word. 

The meaning of some Seneca words, as given by Wm. Mar- 
shall, illustrates this custom and also the ne philologists en- 
counter in analyzing Huron-Iroquois speech. zah-dah-geh,” he 
says. is a “Fishing place with a scoop basket ;” ‘Codename 
“A fishing place with a a and line”; “Gah-noh-hoh-geh,” “The 


place filled up ;” Lon~ Point, “Gad- da-ya-deh,” “A place of misery ;” 
“Jiihk-do- waah- gah,” “The ‘pl ice of the crab apple ;” “De-as-gwah- 
da-ga-neh,” “The place of the lamper eel.” Some Seneca names of 


places in Chautauqua County may be cited by way of further illus- 
tration, to-wit, “Ga-na-da-wa-o,” “Running through the hemlocks,” 
meaning Cassada ga; ( ‘ay-on-to-naor Ki-an-to-ne, probably mea xing 
down,” meaning Silver Creek; “Gus-da-go,” “Under the rocks,” 
meaning Cassadaga ; Cay-on-to-na-or Ki-an-to-ne, probably meaning 
“corn fields.” In these Seneca words may be recognize d some of the 
elements of the word “Jah-dah gwah,” or “Place where the fish 
was taken out.” 

Other meanings have been attributed to the word. It is said 
to be derived from the word Ots-ha-ta-ka, and to mean foggy place 
It is also said to mean “high up,” “bag tied in the middle,” “two 
moccasins tied together,” “where a child was swept away,” all with 
little foundatior 

The following legend of the lake has been related: Some In- 
dians onee encz mped upon its shore. . young maiden of the party 
having eaten of a root (supposed to be that of the mandrake or 
May apple) growing there that created great thirst, stooped to drink 
of its waters when she disappeared forever, hence the name, which, 
according to the legend, signified “The place of easy death,” or 
“Where one vanishes away.” Cornplanter in his speech against the 
title of the Phelps and Gorham tract, alluding to the tradition, said, 

“In this case one chief has said he would ask you to put him out of 
pain, another, who will not think of dying by the hand of his father 
or brother, has said he will retire to Chaudaukawa, eat ? fatal 
root, and sleep with his fathers in peace.” Col. Wm. N Hos- 
“se a poet of no mean ability, long ago put this tradition ie vers: 
in a poem entitled Ja-da-qua. See Hosmer’s Poems, Vol. L., pages 
225, 373 

The Indians did not usually indulge in romance of a kind 
that is pleasing to white men’s taste, or have fanciful reasons for 
their names of places. A lake, or other locality, with them, usually 
derived what answered for a name from some striking peculiarity 
belonging to it, or some simple incident relating to it, like that men- 
tioned in the tradition given by Dr. Wilson, or from the name of 
some Indian living near. 

The limits of this article prevent further discussion of the 
subject, and what has been already submitted will have to suffice 
for the present. But whatever the word Chautauqua may mean, 
it is of undoubted Indian origin and has become the lasting name 
of the lake. 
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THE MUSCALUNGE., 


The Mas-ki-nonge, which in the Algonquin tongue 
means “great pickerel,” belongs to the genus Lucius,—Eso- 
cidee tribe; and of the Great Pike, or Lu-ci-i-da family of 
fishes. They have long been celebrated for their piscatorial 
virtues, and are widely distributed. The fishes of the genus 
Lucius are divided into three groups. 

First, the pickerel proper, of which there are many 
kinds, none of which inhabit Chautauqua Lake, unless re- 
cently introduced, but are generally found in the eastern 
waters of New York State and in New England. 

Second, the common pike, a slender, long-snouted, vora- 
cious fish, sometimes called the Great Northern Pickerel. 
It is not an inhabitant of Chautauqua Lake, unless lately 
brought there, but is plentifully found in the other waters 
of this continent, and in the fresh waters of Europe and 
Asia, where it is celebrated as a food and game fish, particu- 
larly in England, where angling and the various ways of 
fishing in inland waters have long been held in high esteem. 

The third group of the genus Lucius, is the fa- 
mous Mas-ki-nonge, the best food and game fish of the 
pike family. As the trout was the master production of the 
forest streams of North America so is the Mas-ki-nong.: of 
its northern rivers and lakes, and it is exclusively an Arier- 
ican fish. So far as known it has not been found in the 
waters of any other continent, and consequently was un- 
known to Europeans until long after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

There are two distinct varieties of the Mas-ki-nonge; 
first, the spotted, sometimes called the Great Pike. This 
variety is abundant in Lake Erie and the other Great Lakes 
that discharge their waters northward into the St. Law- 
rence. It is not found in Chautauqua Lake, and rarely in 
any of the waters of the Ohio Valley. A second variety 
is known as the unspotted Mas-ki-nonge—Masquainongy 
immaculatus. It is found in many of the northern lakes 
and rivers that discharge their waters southward into the 
Mississippi. Its body is unspotted, with vague dark cross 
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shading,—its tail a little more slender, and fins a little higher 
than in the spotted or Great Lake variety. Of this un- 
spotted fish, there are two quite distinct kinds. One is abi.nd- 
antly found in the rivers and lakes of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The other is found almost entirely in Lake Chau- 
tauqua and some of the smaller lakes and ponds of this 
county and in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Of all the world 
Chautauqua Lake seems to be the only breeding place and 
the real home of this most illustrious member of the pike 
family. In pioneer days it was known as the Chautauqua 
Lake pickerel. The few of this species that have strayed 
into the waters of the Valley of the Mississippi seem to 
be wanderers from their native springs. None of its kind 
are found in other waters, unless introduced there by the 
authority of the New York State Fish Commission, and no- 
where does it seem to thrive as in the waters of this lake. 
Its virtues as a food fish, and its excellent qualities from the 
fisherman’s view as a game fish, have given it not only the 
first place among the fishes of our lake, but a distinguished 
place among the fish that inhabit the northern waters of the 
United States. 
ANCIENT RECIPE FOR COOKING THE FISH. 

That this particular variety of the Mas-ki-nonge may 
be distinguished from its kindred and from all fishes of a 
low degree we will give it the scientific appellation Lu-ci+- 
da, Es-oc-i-dea, Lucius, Masquinongy, immaculatus, Chau- 
tauquaensis, a long name it is true, but no longer than its 
merits deserve. Its meat is white as snow, fine-grained, and 
of excellent flavor. Izaak Walton esteemed the common 
pike of England the most palatable of foods, and has given 
us this excellent recipe for cooking it. He says: 

“First open your pike at the gills; preserve the liver 
which you are to shred very small with thyme, sweet mar- 
joram and a little winter savory; to these put some pickled 
oysters and some ancovies, add also butter; if the pike be 
a yard long a pound, which you are to mix with herbs, that 
are shred, and all to be well salted—these being thus mixed 
with a blade or two of mace must be put into the fish which 
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should be sewed up. Then you are to thrust the spit through 
his mouth, and out at his tail, then with spit sticks or very 
thin laths, and a convenient quantity of tape or silting these 
latter are to be tied around the pike’s body, from his head 
to his tail; then let him be roasted very leisurely, and often 
basted with claret wine and anchovies, and butter mixed 
together and also what moisture falls from him into the 
pan. When roasted sufficiently unwind the tape that ties 
him over the dish in which you propose to serve him. To 
the sauce add a quantity of the best butter and spice it with 
the juice of three or four oranges, and then put into the pike 
with the oysters two cloves of garlic and take it out when 
the pike is taken off the spit; to give the sauce a hogoe, let 
the dish in which you serve the pike be rubbed with it.” 

Thus prepared you have a meat, says Walton, “too 
good for any but anglers and honest men.” But Izaak Wal- 
ton had never banqueted upon our esteemed fish, and could 
not have known that the inherent essences and natural flav- 
ors of the Chautauqua Muscalunge were sufficient unto 
themselves, with perhaps a little salt and pepper, a snatch 
of garlick, aud some good butter, without the need of s.ch 
hogoes, spicing and seasoning with claret wine, and ancho- 
vies, and sweet marjoram, and herbs that were shred. We 
might, however, test this old recipe of two and a half cen- 
turies ago, with profit, for Izaak Walton says: “It is 
choicely good” for he has tried it. 

THE PIONEER, THE INDIAN, AND THE FISH. 


As highly as the virtues of the muscalunge are regarded 
by modern sportsmen it is not more than they have been 
praised for one hundred and fifty years by Indian connois- 
seurs. The Senecas made annual pilgrimages from their 
towns of the Allegheny, the Brokenstraw, and French 
Creek from thirty to fifty miles away from Chautauqua 
Lake, to camp on its shores and fish in its waters. While 
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the bass, the mullet and sunfish were as abundant in their 
rivers as in this distant lake; the true pickerel, the common 
pike and other excellent game fish were not found in the 
waters of Chautauqua, and so we are compelled to believe 
that it was wholly to fish for the muscalunge that the Sen- 
ecas came on their long journey to its shores. It was 
natural that they should associate the name of the fish that 
was solely the object of their visit with the name of the lake, 
and we are impressed with the idea that the words of the 
phrase “where the fish was taken out,” in some way alludes 
to the muscalunge, and that, too, without calling to the sup- 
port of our belief the Indian tradition that appears specifi- 
cally to account for the name. We are, however, strongly 
convinced of the truth of the story. Chautauqua Lake may 
have been the primitive home of the species, and here it 
has been developed as we have shown to the highest condi- 
tion of its kind. Chautauqua was the nearest of the lakes 
that discharged its waters southward into the Valley of the 
Mississippi to that of a great lake that discharged its waters 
northward into the St. Lawrence. In these two great water 
basins, a somewhat different fauna and flora originally ex- 
isted. We are to infer from this tradition that long before 
Celoron voyaged over it a fish, perhaps of this species, mus- 
calunge immaculatus, was casually carried, from Chautau- 
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qua Lake by a party of Indians, and deposited in Lake Eri: 
irom which may have sprung the spotted muscalunge of tl 
Great Lakes. These two kinds differ from each other onl 




























in such slight respects as distinguished one variety from ai 
such a cham 





other, as in color and general appearance, 
leon like change as different waters, food and general e1 
vironment would accomplish in a comparatively short period 
of time; thus may the Indian tradition be verified. 

FISHING FOR THE MUSCALUNGE. 

The pioneer who subdued the wilderness was not only 
skilled as a hunter but also an accomplished fisherman, as 
proficient with the spear as the Esquimaux with the har- 
poon. Fastened upon a staff erected in the prow of his 
‘boat was a crate or jack made of pieces of iron hoops, in 
which burned a torch of pitch pine, gathered from the re- 
mains of the old forest of gigantic pine trees, long since gone 
to decay, that a few centuries before everywhere covered 
the hills. With a straight handled spear and a man or boy 
to row his boat, the fisherman of old times was equipped. 

By the light of his fat pine torch the stems of the water 
plants appeared to the fisherman in the clear waters as 
plainly as if they were in the atmosphere. Unknown rocks, 
shells, fish, and all the secrets of the lake were revealed by 
the torch’s light. There the shadowy form of the musca- 
lunge was to be seen half hidden among the pickerel weeds 
and flags, awaiting his opportunity to seize his prey, or in 
the deep water, holding his position near some sunken log 
and save a slight movement of his gills, as motionless as if 
imbedded in glass, or frozen in ice. Now, the dextrous 
use of the spear is in requisition. If it should be aimed di- 
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rectly at the fish as he appears to the eye it would seem to 
turn sharply upwards from the point where it strikes the 
water, missing the fish, ard reaching a point a distance 
above it, the variation depending on the depth of the w ites 
and the distance of the fish from the boat. The skill of the 
fisherman consisted chiefly in his ability to correctly calcu- 
late the angle of deflection, and direct his spear accordingly. 
An experienced fisher was able to calculate the angle and to 
impale the fish while it was moving with considerable speed 
through the water. The names of these adroit old fisher- 
men, who for many a year plied their vocation there, and 
their skill, now almost a lost art, are still remembered by 
the older dwellers around the lake. 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE FISH. 

The lake owes its fame to the educational system, and 
to the moral influence of Chautauqua Institution, es-ab 
lishes on its shore thirty-six years ago. Indeed, muh of the 
material prosperity of the county is due to the same cause. 
Yet the lake had before that such a distinction as to influ- 
ence its seléction as the place for holding the camp meetings 
that were the forerunners of the Chautauqua Institution 
itself. The fame of the lake had even preceded these early 
camp meetings. Its beauty had long been told by lovers of 
nature who had visited it. It was, however, the muscalunge, 
then known as the “Chautauqua Lake Pickerel,” that first 
gave it prestige, trifling as that circumstance may seem. 
Fishermen from abroad came to angle in the lake, and tell 
of their piscatory exploits at the expense of our reputable 
fish. Distinguished physicians and lawyers, men of leisure, 
travelers and strangers, considered it a rare treat to banquet 
upon a Chautauqua Lake pickerel. Eminent divines, en- 
thusiastic fishers of men, stirred by a mighty desire to fish 
also for muscalunge, found their justification in John 21:3, 
where Simon Peter said to the disciples that were with him, 
“T go a fishing, and they said unto him, we also go with thee, 
and they went forth.” The influence of this fish was so 
potent as to corrupt the judiciary of the county. Judges 
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have been known to charge the grand jury, in the old Court 
House at Mayville, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to indict 
all persons caught fishing through the ice for pickerel, and 
at noon, to sit down at the Mayville House and dine without 
contrition with the same grand jurymen, upon one that they 
knew could have been caught in no other way. Thus it was 
that the muscalunge drew attention to the lake and first gave 
it a reputation. 

Were it left to me to choose a device to be engraved on 
the seal of the county; emblazoned upon its banner, or to 
otherwise symbolize the name Chautauqua, I would choose 
the unspotted muscalunge. I would also have written wider 
this device, the word Jah-dah-gwah, and the legend : “Where 
the fish was taken out.” An early event in the history of 
a people,—a trifling, interesting incident is often fastened 
more firmly in their memory than important occurrences, 
and so acquires legendary significance. It is common- 
place every-day occurrences that fill our lives, and are 
oftenest treasured in the memories of the people. 
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By the Correspondence Editor 































few centuries ago a woman newly married who feared 

of retaining her husband’s love went secretly to some 
old hag supposed to be a witch and purchased from her a 
magic drug called a love potion, with which she “doped” her 
husband’s coffee. The consequences are duly recorded in 
the high death rate of those happily departed days. Con- 
versely, a young husband, if possessed of a stout castle, 
kept his lady isolated from the world of men and action, 
encouraged her in the soft employments of tapestry work 
and spinning, and endeavored to keep her mind empty of 
all thoughts but of him and his charms. As a direct result 
romantic literature was enriched by the story of Paolo and 
Francesca, certain of the Lays of Marie de France, and kin- 
dred tales in verse and prose. Modern methods of re- 
taining interest and affection reveal, on the whole, an ad- 
vance. 

These reflections came to the mind of the Correspond- 
ence Editor as he laid aside a letter from one of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN’S readers. It was a letter which summarized in 
human story form what Mr. Cooke will tell Chautauqua 
students next year in nine scholarly articles on “Woman 
in the Progress of Civilization.” And what it told was 
merely the simple history of a young couple who decided 
when they were married to keep up together those intellec- 
tual interests which they dimly foresaw family life would 
tend to disturb. They hit upon the Chautauqua Reading 
Course as a convenient device to hold them to their resolve. 
They began the reading, kept it up a while, and then let it 
drop, for family interests, including a baby, left no time for 
intellectual pursuits. One day, two years later, they re- 
alized that they had fallen into the ways they had antici- 
pated. So they resolved to take up the old course of reading 
where they had dropped it, enrolled in a class, and are now 
able to boast “today we have two more books to read.” The 
wife writes, “My husband is reading aloud during the eve- 
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ning since last month and thus I can finish the sewing I Fave 
to do.” And she adds, of the reading, “It has been the 
means of fostering a love of knowledge, for we both real- 
ize that we know nothing. Next year we hope to continue 
the work, but we shall do it better.” The Correspondence 
Editor does not wish to deprecate a love of learning, but 
this story seems to him to illustrate something yet finer: an 
intellectual comradeship of husband and wife that sums up 
centuries of progress and points to one of the greatest ad- 
vancements of this modern time upon the Middle Ages. 
The comradeship of the twentieth century seems, indeed, 
to him, more truly romantic than the primitive relation- 
ship of the fifteenth, historical novelists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The matter is neatly formulated in an- 
other communication : “My husband’s profession forced him 
to grow intellectually, while I was standing still. We took 
up the Chautauqua course and found a delightful ground 
of common intellectual interest.” 

How great a bond the Chautauqua reading may be- 
come for members of a family in danger of developing 
along divergent lines is witnessed by many letters which 
find their way from time to time to the office of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN. A farmer’s wife writes us: “I read alone. I 
have finished reading the C. L. S. C. Course for 1907-08. 
We have three or more men all the time who read very little, 
but they will listen while I read in the evening. Since Sep- 
tember I have read the following books to them: “The Rise 
of Silas Lapham;’ ‘The Prospector,” by Ralph Connor; 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ ‘David Copperfield ;’ ‘The Lady of the 
Decorations,’ by Frances Little,” etc. Stevenson tells of a 
Welch blacksmith who heard “Robinson Crusoe” read aloud 
and was fired thereby to learn to read. When he had mas- 


tered Welsh he could obtain no copy of the book he desired 
and so valiantly mastered English that he might pursue 
Robinson’s fascinating adventures. The Chautauqua Course 
is not without its parallels to this moving incident. 

It is in the relation of parents of little or no education 
to their children blessed with greater opportunities that the 
Chautauqua work demonstrates often its greatest useful- 
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ness. Many a mother who has felt her children drifting 
into a world of experiences beyond her knowledge has 
found in her Chautauqua reading the means wherewith to 
to enter more intimately into their lives. One experience 
out of many will serve to illustrate: “Above all others has 
been the pleasure of being able to keep in touch with my 
daughter in college as I could not have done otherwise. My 
C. L. S. C. books are proving so helpful in my boy’s high 
school work. He calls often for the books of the English, 
also Greek and Italian years. The Chautauqua course keeps 
me in touch with the world, current events, and social prob- 
lems generally.” 

Certain unkind critics have accused us of pretending 
to give a college education in the four years of Chautauqua 
reading. This we have never done. We have endeavored 
to cultivate “the college outlook,” the attitude of the edu- 
cated person toward life and knowledge. This some one 
has defined (we quote roughly) as “an interest in the best 
that has been thought and done in the world at all times 
and in all places.” Too few college graduates acquire and 
maintain such an interest and it would be too much to as- 
sert that all Chautauqua readers achieve what a college 
education often fails to give. Yet some do; and college 
graduates are the first to acknowledge the fact when it 
comes to their notice. A reader writes us in some amaze- 
ment of her experience with acquaintances whose educa- 
tional advantages had been far greater than hers. One had 
recently returned from Europe and was recounting to her 
envious listener her experiences in Italian cities. “But,” 
she added, “I could have enjoyed it more and could remem- 
ber it better if I had known as much about those places 
before I went as you do!” Another writes: “ We live ina 
university town and I am so glad the C. L. S. C. course 
keeps me from being wholly ‘left out.’” It is not so sur- 
prising as would appear at first blush that C. L. S. C. read- 
ers should attain the college point of view. College stu- 
dents are usually young, and more interested in athletics and 
society than in culture. Too few of them acquire the habit 
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of wide general reading which is the basis of much of the 
best in education. “A mature person of serious purpose 
may reasonably acquire almost of his own efforts alone, as 
educated an attitude toward life and literature as any but 
the exceptional college student. There is, too, this addi- 
tional advantage in a reading course: it is not concluded 
with four years of work, but becomes, usually, a habit which 
is fixed for life. A college course too often ends with grad- 
uation and becomes little more than a memory. 

The Chautauqua Course, however, is not a rival of the 
college. Many a boy or girl has, indeed, determined upon a 
college education only after the Chautauqua reading has 
fired a latent ambition. “The C. L. S. C. was the principal 
factor in forming my determination to go to college,” writes 
one enthusiastic graduate of the course. Compare with this 
the following expression from one who had enjoyed educa- 
tional advantages before becoming a Chautauqua reader: 
“Though already a college graduate, it seems I only learn 
to realize how little I know. The pleasurable side of the 
course, the opening up of new scenes, new fields of thought, 
becoming acquainted with new people, new lands, and new 
customs have brought mental development.” A course of 
reading which inspires one student to a college education 
and supplies another, a college graduate, with further intel- 
lectual interests, may in all modesty proclaim itself to be at 
least flexible and easily adapted to varying needs. 

How varied are these needs which the course serves 
is well illustrated by the experiences of thirty years. At first 
the Chautauqua course was designed primarily for those 
who read little and needed a helping hand. This was in a 
day when magazines were few, books expensive, and liter- 
ary clubs for help and study far from common. The need 
of a reading course was thus great, and this need the Chau- 
tauqua Course satisfied as it does still today. Yet the course 
now serves as well a directly opposite purpose in helping a 
class of readers, which, in a day of cheap books and popular 
magazines, is increasingly large. The danger now is for many 
people that they read too much, in a haphazard fashion, tak- 
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ing without discrimination whatever comes to hand. For 
such readers the course proves itself to be au excellent guide 
to the ordered reading of things worth while. It forms 
a nucleus of solid matter to which various floating particles 
of information readily attach themselves. The discursive 
reader becomes with wise guidance the orderly and intensive 
reader who fits each book and magazine article into its 
proper place in a cultural scheme. 

Both types of readers, the one who is familiar with 
books, and the one who reads widely but not well, have testi- 
fied to the benefits of the Chautauqua Course. Perhaps 
some other course of reading would have served as well; 
perhaps each one of us could frame a course for himself 
should he make the effort. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
most of us do not plan a course of reading to which we 
adhere. To such the Chautauqua Course proves a real 
blessing, for it is designed with care, it profits from the ex- 
perience of years, and it affords just sufficient stimulus to 
hold its readers to a plan covering several years of effort. 
It transforms weak but good intentions into a habit. One 
of our correspondents writes: “The C. L. S. C. is absolutely 
the best thing known to keep one from that mental slouch 
which is liable to attack anyone after being out of school a 
few years.” Another states: “Reading has a new meaning 
to me since taking the course. I have long felt the want 
of something besides padding that you get from the general 
news. My reading in magazines and elsewhere is more 
easily understood and therefore now more pleasurable.” Yet 
again: “My reading is usually done in the evening after 
working hours, and since taking up the course four years 
ago I have read incessantly. Prior to that time I held many 
vague ideas, probably in common with others lacking a 
fuller and clearer knowledge, all of which have been dis- 
persed and spread to the winds. With this fund of knowl- 
edge I have been able to discuss various questions with in- 
telligence and confidence and my only regret is that I did not 
sooner avail myself of these opportunities——.” A ranch- 
man, one of the many isolated Chautauqua readers desirous 
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of keeping in touch with the world of books writes: “A won- 
derfully good thing the Chautauqua Reading Course has 
been for me. Four years away from town and seeing but 
few people will make a man pretty ancient if he doesn’t take 
some pains to keep in touch with the world’s life. The busi- 
ness of raising sheep demands lots of room and that means, 
get as far away from people as possible.” 


Sometimes the Correspondence Editor encounters a 
prejudice against the Chautauqua Course based on the as- 
sumption that it is designed only for women. Like most 
prejudices this is founded on a misconception. The Chau- 
tauqua Course aims to suit the needs of those desiring to 
improve themselves by reading and study, whether men or 
women. That more women than men find the leisure and in- 
clination to pursue it is paralleled by the experience of our 
public high schools and bids fair to be demonstrated by our 
coeducational colleges. But the cause does not lie in the 
nature of the work itself as the following comments of male 
readers will demonstrate: “My schooling is very limited 
but I have read and studied a great deal. I studied law for 
four years in a private office and after examination was ad- 
mitted to practice law in Oklahoma where the rules for ad- 
mission to the practice of that profession are the most rigid 
of almost any State in the Union. The Chautauqua Course 
has broadened my horizon and I am not now lost and be- 
wildered when opposing counsel, well learned in the world’s 
literature, flash historical facts and literary gems in support 
of a contended or perhaps doubtful theory of law.” Another 
reader, a traveling salesman, writes: “I have enjoyed the 
scope of the books and magazines, especially the magazine 
articles on criticism of Americans [‘As Others See Us,’ by 
John Graham Brooks]. Some of those criticisms still hold 
good in wayback districts of the Catskills, of Ohio, and of 
West Virginia. Where I have been drawn into conversa- 
tion in hotel lobbies I have been surprised to find many topics 
mentioned by salesmen covered in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
in the books.” 
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In no sense does the Chautauqua Course, the aim of 
which is cultural, compete with the correspondence schovl, 
which seeks to train men and women to occupy positions in 
business and industry. Yet though it has no commercial 
ideals the reading proves oftentimes of great practical bene- 
fit as well as a source of pleasure and mental profit. (ne 
young man writes: “I consider the C. L. S. C. my college 
education. If it were not for the C. L. S. C. I would not 
hold my present position as business secretary of a Y. M. ©. 
A.” General culture, a fresh outlook upon the world of 
ideas, acquaintance with great literature, sympathetic insight 
into the social and racial problems of the day—all these n.ay 
have no direct money value and yet serve to make life more 
interesting. Indirectly by keeping the mind out of ruts and 
freeing it from prejudice they may be of greater material 
value than their possessor is aware. Ministers, stenogra- 
phers, social workers, and teachers tell us that the Reading 
Course serves to freshen and vary their interests. They 
profit thereby in the greater enthusiasm and efficiency w‘th 
which they attack their daily tasks. But this is a side of its 
work that the Chautauqua management does not seek un- 
duly to emphasize. It is content that its work has cultural 
value. 

Not the least of its services, in the eyes of the editors 
of the course, is the pleasure which the books and magazine 
afford to many people whom bad health forbids the routine 
of daily study or whom other misfortune shuts off from 
the greater part of intellectual intercourse. “In spite of ill- 
nesses I have done my required reading. It served to pass 
many a lonely hour. My health is so bad that I am forced 
to be an individual reader.” This is the experience of many. 
We fail sometimes to comprehend the full significance of the 
statement of the National Conservation Commission that 
“there are constantly 3,000,000 people seriously ill in the 
United States.” That is to say, one in every twenty-five or 
six persons, old and young, dweller in city or country. We 
shall have justified our existence if we have brought some 
pleasure to a few of these unfortunates. * * * * 














Some of Our Readers 


The Correspondence Editor paused at this point to 
consult his memorandum. He had jotted down some twenty 
classifications that had appealed to him as representative of 
the various types of readers who derive pleasure or profit 
from the Chautauqua Course. Upon only half of these he 
had commented. He had said nothing of the many readers 
who had found in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN their 
first introduction to the study and appreciation of art; of 
those who found the Reading Journies the best possible 
guides to foreign travel; of yet others who had developed 
an interest in the problems of civic betterment through tie 
study of such books as Jane Addams’ “Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” or Professor Commons’ “Races and Immigrants in 
America.” Certain members of the C. L. S. C. had found 
the Course an improvement upon cards. Some derived com- 
fort from books such as President King’s “Rational Liv- 
ing,” which helped them to get more out of life. Rabid 
patriots had found Emil Reich’s comment upon the Ameri- 
can War of Independence edifying though chastening. Cir- 
cle members had learned to discuss disputed matters in a 
spirit of amity and had awakened to the realization that 
there was something to be said for the other man’s point of 
view. These and others the Correspondence Editor felt 
he could take no further space to discuss without imposing 
upon his readers. But he realized as never before how 
varied an appeal the Chautauqua Reading Course makes to 
minds of different types. As the need, so the profit. This is as 
it should be, for if the course of reading were narrowly de- 
signed for a single class of readers it would be of less value 
even to these alone than it now is. Its merit lies in the di 
versity of its appeal, in the many avenues it affords to varied 
intellectual interests, all of them worth while. One con- 
cluding “testimonial” will serve to show what the course 
has meant to a single reader. Not many, perhaps, have 
found the reading helpful along so many lines as are here 
indicated; yet the same possibilities exist for all: “There 
is no doubt about the broadening influence of the C. L. S. C. 
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It has had to take, for me, the place of a college course to 
supplement my school life, and has given me enough interna- 
tional sympathy and knowledge to allow enjoyable conversa- 
tion with college graduates while keeping an open mind for 
all kinds of new acquisitions. Especially has it given me an 
interest in civic betterment, though the only means of help- 
ing in that line is through the men with whom I chance to 
talk. During the four years I have been connected with 
considerable settlement work, and in visiting or teaching the 
children and their families, sympathy for them was strength- 
ened by the study of the various races. Also it has been an 
incentive to attend lectures that have proved most inspir- 
ing as they were needed in the report for recognized 
reading.. And, finally, it has given me such an absorbing 
desire for ‘things that are real,’ that the fascinating ‘story 
book’ has taken a much lower position in my choice of books 
for leisure hours.” 
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The Oldest Ruler in Europe 
Felicia Buttz Clark 


NTIL within a few years, it was Christian, King of 
Denmark, who claimed this title. This genial octo- 
genarian was called the Grandfather of Europe, because of 
the close relation which he sustained to the royal families 
of England, Russia, Greece, and Norway, and Sweden. 

Good King Christian has now been laid to rest beside 
his wife in the old church of Roskilde, near Copenhagen, and 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, a man of a totally dif- 
ferent type of character, steps forward into the first rank. 

Francis Joseph is now about seventy-nine years of age 
and has recently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his 
reign. Queen Victoria attained this distinction of celebrat- 
ing her diamond jubilee, but very few of the European 
rulers have reigned so long as these two sovereigns. 

The Emperor has had an eventful life, full of difficul- 
ties, of sorrows and misfortunes. He has found it hard to 
manage Hungary, of which country he is called king. The 
people have been restless, wilful and rebellious. It is said 
that they only continue their alliance with Austria because 
they love the old Emperor, and that as soon as he dies and 
his successor ascends the throne, they will break away en- 
tirely and become an independent kingdom or a republic. 

The Emperor does not show any signs of departing 
this life, however. He is hale and hearty, full of spirit, 
devoted to his old friends and intensely interested in the 
political situation in the Balkans. His time is divided be- 
tween the capital of Austria, the gay city of Vienna, where 
he occupies a magnificent palace, and Ischl, in the Salzkam- 
mergut, where he passes the summers in rest, if not seclu- 
sion. 

A short time ago, a gentleman visited {schl and, early 
one morning, was walking on a country road. Hearing 
the sound of horses’ feet, he looked up just in time to see 
Francis Joseph driving in a plain carriage with no outriders 
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Statue of the late Empress Elizabeth. 
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The Future Emperor of Austria. 
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Peristyle of the Imperial Villa, Island of Corfu. 








Statue of Achilles, Garden of Villa, Island of Corfu. 
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or any sign of royalty. The old Emperor was alert, stal- 
wart and full of health. He acknowledged with the utmost 
courtesy the respectful salutation of the American, who 
rejoiced at having had so fine an opportunity to see one who 
had been for sixty years prominent in putlic affairs. 

This simplicity of action and manner is that which has 
cemented the tie between sovereign and subject. Many 
pretty little incidents are told to illustrate the jovial charac- 
ter of the Emperor. When the wedding of his only son, 
Crown Prince Rudolph, was being celebrated, the crowd 
was so dense that the carriages of the royal family could 
not go forward. The Emperor stood up, and in the utmost 
good humor called out in Viennese dialect: “Now, chil- 
dren} it is the wedding of the Crown Prince, you’ve come 
to celebrate, not his funeral and your own. Let us have 
room to breathe.” 

Laughing and merry, the crowd gave way and the 
procession went on. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph fell in love with the Archduches; 
Elizabeth of Bavaria when she was a lovely girl of seven- 
teen, and married her in 1854. Among the sorrows which 
have come to him was the sudden death of the Crown 
Prince, which destroyed all hopes of a direct succession to 
the throne and nearly broke his mother’s heart. From that 
time, the Empress found relief for her grief in travel and 
study. She was a frequent visitor to England, France, Al- 
giers, and Greece, and spoke fluently English, French, Ital- 
ian, Arabic, Greek, and Hungarian as well as her native 
tongue, German. In the course of her wanderings, the 
Empress Elizabeth discovered a beautiful place of para- 
disiacal beauty on the Island of Corfu, in the Ionian Sea. 
Here she built the villa of Achilleion, where she found rest 
and peace. She decorated it with works of art and sur- 
rounded it with gardens of luxuriant beauty. After her 
tragical death at Geneva, by the hand of a cowardly as- 
sassin, the villa was sold to the Emperor of Germany, who 
with his family, occupied it for the first time last spring. 
Not long ago, an article was published in a European 
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paper, describing the habits of the kings and emperors, but 
dwelling particularly on their ability to get up in the morn- 
ing. The Emperor Francis Joseph was the earliest riser of 
all his royal “cousins,” and Emperor William came next. 
Franz Joseph is up before five o’clock and takes a walk 
after he drinks his coffee and eats a roll. He works hard 
until eight, when he takes a heartier meal. Work continues 
till luncheon, at twelve, and again until five o’clock, when 
he dines very simply. 

The evening is devoted to amusements of a very mild 
type and nine o’clock finds the Emperor in bed. It is proba- 
bly by observing this simple mode of life, with recreation 
in the open air, that the Emperor has retained his vigor 
and mental ability to such an advanced age. 

The cordial congratulations which came to him on his 
Diamond Jubilee must have caused him great pleasure. He 
received visits from several of the rulers of Europe, who 
were entertained by him in that state for which the Aus- 
trian court is famous. Among his guests were the young 
King of Spain, a member of the Hapsburg family, and his 
English wife, Queen Victoria Eugenia. 

If the love of children is the characteristic of a great 
man, then the Emperor of Austria stands in the first line. 
He not only loves them but is loved in return and his grand- 
children and great grandchildren consider him their play- 
mate and friend. 

Once, driving through the streets of Vienna, the people 
pressed closely around his carriage, when a little voice 
called out: “I want to see the Kaiser!” 

“So you shall,” the Emperor responded, and was not 
satisfied until the child had obtained her desire. 
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One Idea of Chautauqua 


HE following editorial and poem appeared in Collier's 
T W eekly this year: 

“When a name becomes popular, nobody can forsee 
what adventures it may encounter. The Chautauqua idea 
was an inspiration, reaching deep into the problems of edu- 
cation in a large democracy. So widespread was the accept- 
ance of it that men everywhere began to use it for making 
money. A Chautauqua might be a park at the end of a 
trolley route, with trained ponies as the most subtle among 
the baits offered to the payer of a five or ten cent fare. This 
distinction between the real Chautauquas, carrying out the 
original intention, and the many circus-like imitations, 
should be borne in mind by the careful student of the feats 
performed by Mr. Walt Mason’s Pegasus on this page.” 

PLANS OF A CHAUTAUQUA PROMOTER. 
By Walt Mason 
I’m the man who hires attractions for Chautauquas in the West, 
And I’m always in the market for the choicest thing in freaks; 
Each succeeding year’s assembly, people tell me, is the best, 

And I’ve just wound up a series spreading over twenty weeks; 
And the program was a rare one: there were jugglers from Cathay, 
And a poisoner from England, who was pardoned by the King; 

But I want to beat my record, and I’m hunting freaks today 
Who will elevate the platform when I open up next spring! 
With the Higher Life in mind, 
And the Uplift well defined, 
Oh, I’d educate the masses—educate ’em till they’re blind! 


Ere I managed these assemblies I was running a musee, 
And the critics all admitted that my Tattooed Greeks were fine, 
And my stock of Bearded Ladies made the populace agree, 
That I stood without a rival in my interesting line; 
I have brought that reputation into this Chautauqua work, 
And I’m using up my money and the riches of my brain 
In the effort to uplift it! I am toiling like a Turk, 
And the Cultured People tell me that my work is not in vain. 
Seeking still the Higher Walks, 
I am blowing in my rocks, 
And I’ll educate the masses with the sort of stuff that knocks! 
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I am looking for attractions that possess that subtle charm 
Which impels the ticket holder to a higher, nobler life; 
I am hunting Mrs. Guinness of the litthke Murder Farm, 
Who might lecture on “The Uplift of the Modern Rural Wife.” 
Pve a line on Battling Nelson and the famous Angel Child, 
And I may secure her husband if he proves he’s not insane; 
And perhaps the Turkish Sultan may be captured, for he’s wild; 
And his throne is getting shaky and the outlook gives him pain. 
To the higher, nobler things 
My aspiring spirit clings, 
And next year I'll break the record, or I’ll lose a pair of wings! 


I have signed up Dr. Wiley and his famous Poison Squad 
And they’ll feed on prussic acid every day at three o’clock; 
I’ve engaged a string of noblemen to come here from abroad, 
And hitch up with native damsels who have bullion by the crock; 
I’ve secured a Howling Dervish from his far-off desert home 
(For it seems that queer relig‘ons just at present are the rage) ; 
And a bunch of dukes and princes have been shipped to me from 
Rong, 
And they'll give a Black Hand outrage every evening on the stage; 
To the wholesome life and sweet 
I will guide the straying feet— 
Oh, I'll educate the masses—educate ’em and repeat! 
























The Lake Mohonk Conference on 


International Arbitration 
By Frank Chapin Bray 


HE Mohonk Conference brings together, at the invita- 
T tion of Mr. Danial K. Smiley, a selected company of 
persons distinguished iu various walks of life, representing 
different points of view upon the special subject of interna- 
tional arbitration. Such a gathering is calculated to focus in- 
fluential opinion on this method of handling international 
controversies. At the conference in May, this year, an ob- 
server could not fail to discern evidences of emphasis on 
numerous aspects of the problems of peace and war not al- 
ways included in propaganda for arbitration. 

The platform adopted by the conference (as noted in 
“Highways and Byways” editorial) urged serious study of 
and action toward limitation and reduction of armaments 
The conference also adopted a resolution in favor of con- 
sidering measures for cooperation of organizations to make 
public peace sentiment effective as occasion arises, particu- 
larly at the national capital. 

From the Chinese Ambassador, Wu Ting Fang, came 
the keen and subtle reminder of Chinese moral standards set 
up by Confucius and Mentius higher than those which our 
western civilizations are willing to follow when it comes to 
the question of war. The Ambassador also made it clear 
that he hoped modern nations could be educated up to the 
doctrine of compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. James Bryce, the British Ambassador, diplomatic- 
ally intimated that the newspapers which we are prone to 
blame for promoting war fevers after all reflect the prevail- 
ing spirit among the people, and pleaded for a better knowl- 
edge of each nation by other nations which would dispel sus- 
picions: 

At this moment all the governments in all the great 


military and naval states are, I venture to believe, honestly 
desirous of peace. Not one of them but would lose by war 
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far more than it could gain. Yet it is apparently possible 
for those who desire, from whatever motives, to stir up 
suspicion and enmity to succeed in convincing each nation 
that the other has designs upon it. 


Every nation is conscious of its own rectitude of pur- 
pose and believes that its armaments are for its own safety 
and will not be used unjustly or aggressively. But each one 
is told that it must not credit with similar good intentions the 
other nation which is for the moment the object of its jeal- 
ousy. Is not this one chief cause of the atmosphere of sus- 
picion in the relations of the great powers, which leads 
them to go on creating the enormous armaments and levying 
the enormous taxes under which their people stagger? 

Would not a better knowledge of each nation by the 
other nations do something to dispel these suspicions? Every 
nation must, of course, be prepared to repel all dangers at all 
likely to threaten it. But it should also try to ascertain 
whether the dangers it is told to provide against are real or 
illusory. Suspicion breeds suspicion, and nations have some- 
times come to fear and dislike one another only because each 
was incessantly told that it was disliked by the other. 

Thirty or forty years ago there was a good deal of this 
suspicion between Britain and the United States. Better 
knowledge by each nation of the other has extinguished that 
feeling and substituted for it a genuine friendship, which 
will, we may feel sure, at once recur to arbitration for the 
settlement of any question that may arise. Why should this 
not be done as regards the other powers also? 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, the 
presiding officer of the conference, in his opening address, 
had referred to the war-scare in England over Germany’s 
naval program, as a species of emotional insanity, saying: 

What reason is to be found in the nature of the German 
people, in the declarations of their responsible rulers, or in 
the political relations between Germany and any other na- 
tion, for the belief that the German navy alone, among all 
modern navies, is building for a warlike purpose? Those of 
us who feel that the business of navy-building is being great- 
ly overdone may well wish that the German naval program 
were much more restricted than it is. But, waiving that 
point for the moment, what ground is there for the sus- 
picion so widespread in England against Germany, and for 
the imputations to Germany of evil intentions toward Eng- 
land? Speaking for myself, and making full use of such 
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opportunities for accurate information as I have enjoyed, I 
say with the utmost emphasis and with entire sincerity that 
I do not believe there is any ground whatever for those sus- 
picions or for those imputations. Nor has adequate ground 
for them been given by any responsible person. 

It is difficult to see how any responsible English states- 
man who has read the majority and minority reports recently 
laid before Parliament by the Poor Law commission, can 
for one moment turn aside from the stern duty of national 
protection against economic, educational and social evils at 
home to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of national protection 
against a non-existent foreign enemy. It is the plain duty 
of the friends of both England and Germany to exert every 
possible influence to promote a better understanding of each 
of these peoples by the other, and to point out the folly, not 
to speak of the wickedness, of permitting the seeds of dis- 
cord to be sown between them by any element in the popula- 
tion of either. 

The alternative to press upon the attention of mankind 
is that of huge armaments or social and economic improve- 
ments. The world cannot have both. There is a limit to 
man’s capacity to yield up taxes for public use. Economic 
consumption is now heavily taxed everywhere. Accumulat- 
ed wealth is being sought out in its hiding places, and is 
constantly being loaded with a heavier burden. All this 
cannot go on forever. The world must choose. 

Mr. Alfred Moseley of London, organizer of Interna- 
tional Educational Visits, fresh from South America, how- 
ever, took occasion to suggest that if suggestions are to be 
made on the initiative of the United States they be made to 
Germany. 

The attitude of the Church toward Internationalism 
was vigorously attacked by Rev. Frederick Lynch of the 
Pilgrim Church, New York City, and considerable discus- 
sion followed, including reference to the special resolutions 
adopted by the last Federal Council of Churches (quoted in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for March). 

Justice J. J. MacLaren of the Ontario Court of Appeal 
described our international boundary relations as a remark- 
able object lesson. Senor Don Ignacio Calderon, Bolivian 
Minister, paid a tribute to the foreign policy of Mr. Root as 
Secretary of State. Rear Admiral Stockton reported on the 
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London Naval Conference of 1908. Hon. William I. Bu- 
chanan told of the practical methods of settling controver- 
sies, especially in South America. Richard Bartholdt, M. P., 
believed that President Taft could bring Emperor William 
and King Edward together to aver “war. Beujamin F 
Trueblood gave a valuable Review of the Year’s Progress 
in Arbitration. 

More than fifty business organizations were represented 
at the conference by delegates and Mr. Charles Richardson 
of Philadelphia reported that nearly two hundred leading 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in all the large 
cities of the country are cooperating with the Conference in 
promoting international arbitration. 

Dr. Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the American Delegation to the 
First Hague Conference, presented a committee report show- 
ing that within four years more than 275 American colleges 
and universities have come to cooperate with the Mohonk 
Conference by providing occasions to bring before their stu- 
dent bodies the principal facts of the international peace 
movement, by means of lectures, addresses, student pro- 
grams, debates, oratorical contests and special exercises. 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown; Harry Pratt Judson 
of Chicago; L. L. Hobbs of Guilford College, S. C., and S. 
B. Brooks of Taylor University, Texas, spoke at the edu- 
cators’ session. 

A prize of $50 offered a year ago in the name of the 
Conference, by Chester DeWitt Pugsley of Harvard, for the 
best essay on international arbitration by a student of an 
American college or university was awarded to Mr. L. B. 
Bobbitt, a sophomore at Johns Hopkins. For the next aca- 
demic year, Mr. Pugsley offers a similar prize of $100. 

The work of Chautauqua Institution in home education 
regarding “The Friendship of Nations” was recognized by 
a place on the program of the closing session. 
























Jasper Douthit’s Story 


BOOK of more than usual interest to Chautauquans 

everywhere is “Jasper Douthit’s Story, the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Pioneer.”* Mr. Douthit was the founder and still 
is the manager of the Lithia Springs Assembly, one of the 
most representative of the western assemblies and one which 
has kept close to Chautauqua ideals and has maintained 
from the beginning a C. L. S. C. department. The last chap- 
ters of the book are devoted to the Assembly and tell of the 
courageous struggle which has been put forth to make this 
institution permanent. 

The recital of Mr. Douthit’s ministry in southern IIli- 
nois is itself significant of the development of that pioneer 
life of which Abraham Lincoln must always remain the best 
example. The story of this life work is at times incred:ble 
and is often pitiful. Something of the spirit of the man has 
entered into this autobiography although only those who 
have known him and his work can adequately understand it. 

The Foreword is written by Robert Collyer and the In- 
troduction by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The book is without 
chapter headings and the chronological order is not always 
followed but the book is interesting from beginning to end 
and is written in a style characteristic of the man who has 
lived a life, which as Dr. Jones says, “it would be hard to 
parallel in modern American life for its uniqueness, its his- 
toric value, its heroic persistency and its spiritual suggestive- 
ness.” 

Jasper Douthit was born October 10, 1834, in Shelby 
County, Illinois, on a farm four and one-half miles from 
the town where he hasSlived the greater part of his life. 
His story of the early settlement of the country, of the 
illiteracy and bigotry of many of the people and of the 
harshness of the life is one which it is well for the present 
generation to read. His grandfather came from eastern 
Tennessee where he was the only man in the vicinity of 


*“Jasper Douthit’s Story: The Autobiography of a Pioneer.” 
By Jasper Douthit. American Unitarian Association; Boston. 1909. 
225 pages. 10 illustrations. $1.25. 
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Colonel Crockett’s home who could lift equally with him. 
His father for much of his life held some office of trust and 
was sheriff and ex-officio collector of the county taxes. 
Like many of his time he partook too frequently of intoxi- 
cating drinks and the first public work of Jasper Douthit 
was done in the temperance cause. 


Of the early customs regarding drink, he speaks as 
follows: 


“I have seen kegs of liquor placed at the polling place all day, 
free as water for everybody, and at night almost everyone would 
be more or less drunk, including the judges and clerks of the elec- 
tion. It was the custom sixty years ago here on Christmas and 
New Year's for neighbors to come together at our house and have 
what was called a whiskey stew and spree. A big iron kettle or 
pot (used for making soap and washing clothes) that held eight or 
ten gallons, was filled with whiskey and other stuff, and made hot 
and sweetened for men and women, and boys and girls to drink. 
This was the Christmas or New Year’s treat. The decanter of 
“bitters” stood on the sideboard in many houses and the preachers 
who were being entertained drank before and after the sermon. 
When a small boy, I attended a sort of bar, a grocery store kept 
by my father where sugar, coffee, etc., and whiskey were sold, and 
felt honored in the doing until my eyes were opened to the horror 
of it.” * * “In the harvest field we must drink liquor every time 
we drank water. Once in hay-making, when I was about sixteen 
years old I drank till I was so tipsy * at I talked and behaved very 
foolishly. When I came to myself, I felt extremely mortified and 
vowed to God that I would never drink another drop. It was a 
hard fight to keep that vow. I was ridiculed and laughed at by 
almost everybody except my mother. They said I was a temper- 
ance fanatic, though I hardly knew what that meant. I had never 
heard a temperance lecture and knew nothing of taking the pledge, 
but I was ambitious to have good sense and grow manly, and I felt 
that liquor would spoil me.” 


The struggle of young Douthit for an education as told 
in his own serious way is worth reading. The first dollar 
he ever earned by pulling “movers’” wagons out of mud 
holes with a yoke of oxen was spent in a year’s subscription 
to the Phrenological Journal, published by Fowler and Wells 
in New York City. He made his first start as a public lec- 
turer by speaking on phrenology and kindred subjects. 
When he was sixteen years old, he had attended a district 
school only about nine months and most of that time was 
spent in reciting over and over again four times daily the 
A B C’s and A-b, Ab’s. His father, deeply embued with 
predestinarian Baptist ideas about education, did not look 
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favorably upon his ambition. The only books that up to 
that time he had read were the Bible, Robinson Crusoe, and 
the Life of David Crockett written by himself. He wanted 
more books and without his parents’ knowing it chopped 
wood on Sundays to earn money to buy them. He ordered 
the books from New York City by express and they came 
to Springfield, the nearest express office, sixty miles distant. 
As his father would not bring them on one of his return 
trips from Springfield, Jasper ran away from home with 
three dollars given him by the hired man and made the jour- 
ney of ten miles on foot and the other fifty miles in the 
stage. His box contained books on self-education, the laws 
of health, and a phrenological bust by L. N. Fowler. After 
wandering about the city he obtained employment to drive 
a dirt-scraper on the railroad but almost backed out when 
he learned that the work was in Shelby County only about 
sixteen miles from his home. The next morning he started 
to walk to this place, forty-five miles away. After a month 
of work, mostly with Irishmen to whom he read “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and on whom he experimented with his phre- 
nological bust, he took a contract for a job of shoveling dirt 
at so much per yard. 


A little later his father came for him and he returned 
home on condition that he should be allowed to attend the 
new Academy which was then being built in Shelbyville. 
While here he taught a subscription school in arithmetic 
and writing and after two terms was engaged to teach in 
the primary department of the Academy. He had heard of 
the work of Horace Mann at Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and longed to make his way there, but many 
of his friends thought the college was an infidel institution 
and its president a dangerous man. He therefore went to 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Indiana, where he 
worked and boarded himself on baked potatoes and graham 
bread and milk for six months. He became very homesick 
and inasmuch as his father offered to establish him in the 
book and drug business, he returned home. 
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His courtship and marriage furnish an interesting chap- 
ter in his life. Miss Emily Lovell of East Abington, Mass., 
had contributed some verses to the Ladies’ Monthly Maga- 
zine and the New York Evening Post which Mr. Douthit 
saw and in consequence entered into correspondence with 
her. They found that their ambitions and interests were 
mutual. In characteristic fashion, Mr. Douthit proposed: 


“That we send our ambrotypes to Professor L. M. Fowler and 
let him decide our fitness for each other. He made a remarkably 
accurate ‘hit’? when he said the woman would be a better wife for 
me than I could be husband for her. 

“*The young lady,’ he said, ‘is of high moral character, and 
she is talented, domestic, affable, playful, and very affectionate; 
but she is a timid, sensitive soul, and it would nearly kill her to be 
scolded. However, if you make up your mind to be largely guided 
by her counsel and conform to her nature, you can spend a happy, 
useful and mutually helpful life together.’ 

I was very unhappy to think myself not worthy of such a 
talented, pure, lovely woman. I told her the worst faults which 
Professor Fowler mentioned, namely, my impulsive temper and self- 
will. I felt that I ought to give up the idea of wedding one so 
good. All the same, when we finally met, she said she would take 
the risk.” 


Mrs. Douthit proved to be a helpmeet in every sense 
of the word and much of the success of his ministry as he 
himself says is undoubtedly to attributed to her. 

Mr. Douthit’s connection with a man so great as Lincoln 
is of course to be noted. He heard him first at Hillsboro at 
the time of the famous debate with Douglas. He says: 


“I remember what he said of Senator Douglas’s theory of 
‘Popular Sovereignty,’ that is, the right of the people to vote slavery 
up or down in the territories. ‘The fact is,’ said Lincoln, ‘Judge 
Douglas’s theory of popular sovereignty seems to me about as thin 
as the soup made from the shadow of a starved pigeon.’ In the 
same speech I remember his saying: ‘There is an honest old man 
down in Georgia by the name of Toombs. He boasts that he will 
call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Dear fellow, he little knows the temper of the Northern people 
upon the subject of slavery or he would never make such a boast 
as that.’ 

“T have a ae recollection of Lincoln, as I first used to see 
him in the old hotel across the street from the court-house where 
he stopped during the terms of the circuit court in Shelbyville. I 
see the Great Commoner as he sat on the porch, southern fashion, 
when court was not in session, his long, lank limbs doubled up, or 
straightened out with feet propped up, while he read the paper or 
a book, or chatted familiarly with the old farmers or his fellow 
attorneys. He never told a story just for the story alone, but 
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always to clinch an argument.” * * * “Lincoln came once again to 
Shelbyville to make a speech after the organization of the Republi- 
can party. There were only about half a dozen persons in Shelby- 
ville and vicinity who called themselves Republicans. They invited 
Lincoln to come to Shelbyville and advertised him to speak in the 
court-house. Most of the old partisans turned the cold shoulder 
and said they would not go to hear him. As the hour approached, it 
seemed as if there would be scarcely any one present. Then a few 
of his friends went to Lincoln and said, ‘Let us not try to hold 
any meeting at the court-house this time, but just have a little quiet 
caucus in the back room of Mr. B’s shoe-shop.’ To this Lincoln 
promptly replied: ‘Oh! we must go into the court-house accord- 
ing to appointment, no matter how few may come. We must not 
seem ashamed of our principles. They should be proclaimed from 
the house-tops all over the nation.’” 

Of Mr. Douthit’s religious experience there is not space 
to speak. He calls himself a religious wanderer until he 
found his own religious feelings expressed best in the Uni- 
tarian church. He took a three years’ course in the Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary and returned to Illinois as a 
pastor of the church at Princeton. He remained there, 
however, only three months because he felt that his work 
was in his own home town and country. His mission as he 
loves to call it has been to the people of Shelby County 
where he has been one of the most influential citizens and 
leaders of. public opinion. In his early life, he spent some 
time in Boston where he came into contact with Henry 
Ward Beecher, William L. Garrison, and Wendell Phillips. 
At Princeton, he had a very pleasant acquaintance with Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, three of whose brothers were members 
of his congregation. In his own denomination, he has counted 
among his friends and most cordial supporters, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Robert Collyer, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


As was natural with a man of his intense temperament, 
he was early interested in the anti-slavery movement. When 
he returned from Boston he vowed himself an abolitionist 
at a time when no one in his part of the state was willing 
to make such an avowal. In the eyes of his relatives and 
friends, “An abolitionist was a monster and now to think I 
had married a Yankee wife and turned abolitionist!” As 
the papers of the county refused to take his articles on the 
slavery question, he became the assistant editor of a new 
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anti-slavery paper. He tried to enlist in the Union army 
but was so pale-faced and frail in body that the examining 
surgeon shook his head doubtfully. All through the war 
Mr. Douthit was the undismayed advocate of the Union 
cause in a community which was at least lukewarm and some- 
times dangerously hostile. He got into trouble with the 
“Knights of the Golden Circle” and his life was threat- 
ened. In 1864 it was said that anyone who attempted to 
take the enrollment for a draft would be shot. 


‘The Knights of the Golden Circle’ were drilling in sight of 
my home on the prairie, to resist the ‘Tyrant Lincoln,’ as they called 
him. I would talk and reason with some of my neighbors, but 
many were glum and mum, and would give me no chance to talk 
with them. Under these circumstances, | was appointed to take 
the enrollment in the eastern half of the county. On receiving my 
commission I was offered a companv, or regiment of soldiers, to be 
stationed in the county, but I objected to their presence, because I 
knew that in the counties where soldiers were present there had 
been riot and bloodshed. I was advised to start well armed, but I 
declined to do this. I determined to do the work peaceably, or 
die in the attempt.” * * * “My plan was to go only to those I thought 
I could trust and get the names of the others from the trusty ones. 
This worked very well, except in a few instances where I made the 
mistake of revealing myself to foes instead ef friends. Some had 
read the bushwhacker’s libel in the papers and they believed their 
papers then more than they did their Bibles. It was just such igno- 
rance and partisanship that made the Civil War possible. 

“The first morning I went out to take the enrollment I went 
to the house of an old citizen who had heard, for he could not read, 
of the rumors about me He was in the field at work. His wife 
kindly invited me into the house and sent the children after their 
father. He came, walking fast, and as he entered the room he 
snatched a gun from out the rack over the door, and holding it 
un. cried out, with some anpeleey expletives: ‘Now you get out 
and go home in a hurry, or you will be shot!’ 

“T arose and replied as mildly as possible, under the cirtum- 
stances, calling him by name: ‘If you wish to shoot me, pop away. 
But I don’t want to hurt you, nor anyone else. This is all the 
weapon I carry,’ showing him a little pen-knife, ‘but let me tell 
you that I am not going home. I am going to do my duty to my 
country, and if I am killed there are many thousands to take my 
place.’ 

“Well, Jasper, said the man, ‘I don’t want to shoot you my- 
self. I anny be do it, anyhow, for your mother’s sake. She is 4 
good woman, but I am afraid you will be shot, if you don’t quit.’ 

“One night after this there were a dozen shots fired throuch 
the open door of my house about midnight. As the last shot was fired 
I walked to the door in my night-clothes but the shooters dodged 
behind the hazel-thicket, and nobody was hurt. Until that time I 
carried no firearms and kept none in the house, although it was 
rumored and believed by many that I had secreted a lot of govern- 
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ment arms in or near my house. A few days after the shooting I was 
in Shelbyville, when an old friend and captain in the army, who was 
home on a furlough, persuaded me to take home a six- shooter be- 
longing to him, remarking that it was a dutv that I owed my friends 
to use it in self-defence, if attacked. It was loaded and I carried 
it home and practised with it at an object the size of a man about 
ten steps distant, until all the barrels were empty. I missed the 
object every time, but it was not the fault of the revolver. Then, 
laughing at myself for my folly, I laid the revolver away empty 
and made haste to return it to its owner in good order. That was 
the extent of my carnal warfare during all the ‘Unpleasantness.’” 


Of some of the early customs which have passed away 
one of the interesting ones was the custom of having a 
funeral sermon preached some months or years after a 
death. 


“Then the preacher made no reference to the dead but a long 
harangue mostly of scripture quotations to prove ¥ pet doctrine 
and comfprt the elect. I recall nothing tender and uplifting that 
was snoken on such occasions, and yet there was something in the 
deep sincerity of the preacher and the general spirit of the service 
that struck me with awe and made me want to be good. This cus- 
tom of no service at funerals shocked newcomers. I have heard 
Yankees and Irish-Catholics exclaim: ‘What a queer people these ! 
They bury their dead as if they were no more than dogs!’’ 


It is to the Lithia Springs Chautauqua Assembly that 
Mr. Douthit looks for the real establishment of his work 
in southern Illinois. These springs, about four miles from 
Shelbyville, came into Mr. Douthit’s possession in 1889 as 
a part of his father’s estate. Says he of this inheritance: 


“I was not expecting to inherit any real estate, and I had 
made up my mind to be content without it. In fact, I rather en- 
joyed singing, or trying to sing, as I 10de on horseback, or walked 
to my appointments, those verses of thr pioneer Methodist preacher : 

No foot of land do I possess, 
Nor cottage in the wilderness.’ 

“When the partitioners of the estate set apart this Lithia 
Springs ground to my share, I was grateful in a sense, yet, in an- 
other sense, I was a little unh: appy that 1 could not now honestly 
sing the old song.’ 


, 


It is the testimony of all that the place is ideal for 
camping and assembly purposes. Frances E. Willard was 
interested in the enterprise from the beginning. Booker T. 
Washington has written of it: 

“T have visited few spots anywhere in the world that possess 
such charms, such an influence for good in every direction as is 
true of Lithia Springs. And Commander Ballington Booth testi- 


fied: ‘I have seen some beautiful assembly grounds. But I must 
say that I have yet to see a place that is more picturesque and 
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seems more fitted by nature for the purpose to which this spot has 
been consecrated.’ 


It is too long a story to trace the struggle which has 
carried this enterprise to the present moment. That Mr. 
Douthit has undoubtedly the right conception is to be seen 
in this statement concerning this work: 


“What is Chautauqua? This cannot be answered in a sen- 
tence, nor in several pages. Chautauqua is in some respects what the 
people make it. It is, briefly stated, an educational institution at 
a summer resort home under positive religious auspices, where peo- 
ple of all sects and no sect,—those with church home and of no 
church home,—dwell together and unite to help bring the Kingdom 
of God into each other's hearts and homes, and learn to make the 
most of themselves and their opportunities, forgetting differences 
in the endeavor to uplift and ennople all work. It is a bit of heaven 
on earth, a foretaste of the millennium, where all dwell together in 
unity and singleness of purpose, a vac ation social, restful, recreative, 
instructive, all with the best moral and religious influences. Time 
is counted by the Chautauqua meeting and outing, and whole fami- 
lies, and whole neighborhoods even, look forward to it each year as 
little children do to Christmas, as a wholesome, social, happy, joy- 
Ous, earnest and instructive coming together. Think, then, what 
Chautauqua means to a hard-working community of farmers, for 
Lithia Springs is essentially a farmer’s Chautauqua, and the fami- 
lies and otl.ers who badly need this vacation and change of work. 
Many who help in the schools and on the program make this their 
vacation time, giving their services. For instance, the orchestra that 
has served us so acceptably, has almost entirely given its services 
in this way for years, the members taking this as an outing time 
from regular employment.” - 7 9 

Chautauqua is also a place where, by coming in touch with the 
great souls of earth, many are quickened to higher life. Chautauqua 
is religion with a practical emphasis, and liberty with a religious 
emphasis. Poor people and rich people will mingle at Chautauqua 
who hardly ever meet in church. Countrymen and townspeople,— 
people from various sections in this and other lands will meet on a 
common footing. In this way the gospel is preached to thousands 
whom the churches do not reach.” 





The assembly grew out of the basket picnics,—annual 
occasions, when Mr. Douthit and others would speak—and 
out of his desire to have a place far from the influence of 
the saloons where on special occasions like the Fourth of 
July the people might come together. The Springs were 
on the public road and many contended that they must 
not be fenced from the public. It was also necessary to 
clear the ground, erect the necessary buildings and over- 


come prejudice in many quarters. It was only by the utmost 
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persistency that all difficulties were met and partially over- 
come. A suggestion of Bishop McCabe led Mr. Douthit 
to ally himself with the Chautauqua movement and to trans- 
form his summer meeting into a Chautauqua Assembly. 

The claims for uniqueness for this Chautauqua are as 
follows: 


“Several things mark this Chautauqua as unique, notably: (1) 
It is probably the only Chautauqua Assembly begun among farmers 
and in a rural district, miles from any village or city. (2) It was 
the first Chautauqua in the world, so far as I can learn, to invite 
and welcome our Roman Catholic friends to equal privileges on its 
platform and give them the making of the program for a day; also 
the colored people were given the program. (3) It is the only one, 
that I know of, which began as an anti-saloon crusade and encamp- 
ment, but also gives each politicz al -—_ a day’s program. (4) It 
is the only Chautauqva co1 -* rcted under Unitarian auspices, and it 
should, therefore, be non-sectarian in spirit, principle and purpose, 
accorditfg to the traditions of the Chautauqua idea. (5) It was 
the first to give a day’s program to the Congress of Religion.” 


The autobiography of this pioneer is well written and 
well worth reading. It is the story of the humanizing of a 
community by the devotion of a whole life. Lhe strug- 
gle to maintain an institution like the Lithia Springs Assem- 
bly is deserving of the support of all those who admire cour- 
age, perseverance, and loyalty to the Chautauqua ideal. 


The Assembly and the C. L. S. C. 


3y Meddie Ovington Hamilton 


| movements have some underlying motive; the heart 
of the Chautauqua Movement is the C. L. S.C. An 
Assembly should be organized about this central thought; 
and both management and people should give it prominence 
and enthusiastic support. This may be urged not only for 
the sake of the C. L. S. C-—which goes without argument,— 
but for the Assembly’s own sake. 
I wish briefly and in a concrete way to set forth (out of 
a somewhat large experience with assemblies in various 
states) the practical values of the C: L. S. C. for the Assem- 
bly. 
First, those who are reading the Chautauqua literature 
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through the year become interested in all things Chautau- 
quan and especially in the success of their home assembly, 
which represents for them the larger movement ; hence, they 
become a permanent clientele, faithful in attendance and 
loyal in support. 

Again these year-round readers not only enlarge their 
own horizon but they elevate the mental and moral tone of 
the community. So an assembly fqunded upon the C. L. S. 
C. will find it easier to lay stress upon the educational 
values, and obtain larger response to all genuinely educa- 
tional appeals that it makes. 

I have in mind a young assembly just past its second 
session. In the councils preparatory to organization, it was 
determined to start right, hence the C. L. S. C. was made 
the heart of the movement; and other departments, such as 
Physical Culture, Elocution, Art, Literature, Bible Study, 
W. C. T. U., and Woman’s Work were organized and 
strongly supported. The C. L. S. C. enrollments for the 
first session were sixty-nine. The next year this grew to 
one hundred and twenty-eight, and the other departments 
increased in number and support. The platform was richly 
appreciated, for the people were in the attitude of mind to 
receive the best. 

Such assemblies are in no danger of pandering to idle 
tastes; they will not drift into vaudeville; nor will they be 
lured by any promise of mere sordid commercialism, be- 
cause they see that from its traditions and its very nature 
a Chautauqua must represent moral and intellectual values, 
else its life is insecure. 

In such assemblies the department work will be strong, 
and will offer to the people means of growth, which is the 
only assurance against satiety,—satiety which otherwise 
might come after a few years of even the best chosen plat- 
form attractions. When people are interested and growing, 
they do not clamor to be entertained; all things good and 
vital entertain them. 

The real Chautauqua Assembly may depend upon finan 
cial backing in the day of stress. A certain assembly has 
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weathered through its twenty-ninth session. It has suffered 
almost annually, the last decade or so, from floods. But it 
has been an assembly where the Chautauqua Ideal has dom- 
inated. The character of its citizenship has been moulded 
by this ideal; the children have grown to maturity under its 
potent influence and they realize now what it will mean to 
have their children grow up with such an institution in their 
midst. So, last June, when the rains descended and the 
floods came, three men went out and sold within three days, 
before the opening of the Assembly, seven thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of stock, as a guarantee 
fund. The first week, the sessions were held in the city, in 
an opera house and surrounding churches; the second week 
they moved into the park, and finished what the community 
said was “the best Assembly ever.” In an enthusiastic mass 
meeting, in less than fifteen minutes’ time, more than a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of tickets were sold for the session of 
1909. If the assembly is made an institution of educational 
value, the community will not permit it to lapse, nor fail of 
proper financial support. 

Not only is the immediate territory influenced, but sur- 
rounding centers are uplifted by the C. L. S.C. A nucleus 
enrolled at the assembly will grow into a flourishing circle, 
which in turn becomes part of the assembly’s permanent 
constituency. 

From a city in which were fourteen C. L. S. C. circles 
and an Alumni Association comprising many of the repre- 
sentative citizens, they used to go a hundred strong to their 
nearest assembly forty miles away, and camp in families, 
or parties, for the entire season. They had a street named 
for their city, and here neighbors and friends enjoyed the 
pleasures of sociability, together with the fun of camping 
out, and all the good things of the Assembly program. These 
“hundred strong,” be it remembered, were C. L. S. C. read- 
ers who through the year were planning their outing at the 
assembly. 

At a young but great assembly of the Middle West, 
there are circles in nearly all the surrounding centers, and 
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these come in colonies to camp during the entire season. In 
ene part of the park you may find the A—town Colony; 
over the stream will be found the B—ville Colony; and in 
various parts of the spacious grounds may be found these 
enthusiastic groups, made up of the most progressive people 
of their respective centers. There are even Rural Route 
circles and their encampments at the assembly. The enroll- 
ment here in 1908 was one hundred and fifty-three, enough 
to make the home reading work justify itself merely by di- 
rect financial ‘returns, its general strengthening influence re- 
maining, therefore, as pure gain. 

Is it not then expedient from the assembly’s view- 
point, to emphasize the C. L. S. C.? Can an assembly afford 
to slight it? 

What a travesty upon the Chautauqua ideal is that ques- 
tion so often heard, “Did your assembly pay out?” It is 
not asked, “Do your schools pay out?” “Do your churches 
pay out?” The real Chautauquas do pay out in the long run. 
It may take a cycle of six or a dozen years, one season run- 
ning behind, the next running ahead, but finally they reach 
a place of permanence and steady development. One wise 
assembly of many years’ growth, simply floats any deficit, 
if this does not exceed fifteen hundred dollars, makes no 
to do about debt and discouragement, but exercises the opti- 
mistic spirit which Chautauqua fosters, and the next season 
it usually evens up. Its security is a moral security like that 
of the schools and churches referred to above. The people 
are committed definitely to its support and continuance. 

Another assembly struggled for years with annual defi- 
cits, but now that it has passed its majority, it not only 
“pays out,” but has grown in departmental and platform 
strength, and it annually puts several hundred dollars’ worth 
of improvements into buildings and grounds. 

The C .L. S. C. makes for sound development and for 
permanence. No assembly which intends to build for the 
future, which desires to do the best for its own lasting 
growth, and for the uplift of the community, can afford to 
ignore this question of home reading work. 
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THE C. L. S. C. CLASSICAL YEAR. 


Evéry four years the C. L. S. C. announces a Classical 
Year, and the coming season of 1909-10 marks such a 
point in our four years’ course. This new year will be no 
less “classical” than some of its predecessors, but it will 
be different. Graduates who have already followed the 
course for eight, twelve, some of them for twenty years, 
find it hard to let go, even of this oldest of subjects. The 
truth is that the wonderful “classic” age has a fascination 
for us. It was a time when the world went to school to a 
race of geniuses and the old problems still have an irresisti- 
ble attraction. We like to compare them with those of our 
own time, and see how much we have gained—or lost. 

So we start in this year with “The Greek View of 
Life.” And let no one falter because Greece and the Greeks 
may perchance seem very remote. A teacher of experience 
and enthusiasm, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson of Cambridge, 
England, is to introduce us to that people. He will open up 
to us the life and the literature, the history and the art of 
the Greeks so that we shall understand how Plato and 
Sophocles and Aristophanes and the people for whom they 
wrote looked upon life; why they found it worth living 
and why all that the Greeks said and thought and did still 
holds such a large place in our modern world. 
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In this Classical Year we are to make a first hand ac- 
quaintance with Homer, if Homer, not in the original 
Greek, can be called “first hand.” Every Chautauqua reader 
is to have the privilege of reading the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey; not merely scraps from them, but the great poems 
themselves with but such slight abridgement as will leave out 
nothing essential. It will be a fine chance to compare trans- 
lations, to match Bryant’s and Palmer’s and Pope’s against 
those of the English scholars which we are to use, and 
to examine Chapman’s also which stirred Keats to write 
his famous sonnet: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 

When a new planet swings into his ken.” 
It will be interesting also to see how much of the imagina- 
tive faculty we still have left, and if it shows signs of fail 
ing we have only to borrow a boy of the right age and read 
our Homer with him. 

Of course the Classical Year implies Rome as well as 
Greece. We have all dipped into Roman history in years 
past, but to many of us it is only a memory of conquering 
armies and political struggles until the Empire goes down 
with a crash and the barbarians come in. Recently a very 
important book has appeared: “Social life at Rome in the 
age of Cicero.” Up to this time there has been no com- 
pact little volume on the life of this interesting time when 
the Republic and its institutions still lived. There are some 
things in the story of the Roman Republic which remind 
us of the United States in the twentieth century. The book 
is based upon a very entertaining collection of the letters 
of Cicero, for of them more than nine hundred have been 
preserved. “In these,” the author says, “we have the rich- 
est treasure house of social life that has survived from any 
period of classical antiquity.” We learn of the business 


methods of those days, of the governing aristocracy, how 
woman was regarded in Roman society, how life was af- 
fected by the enormous slave population, about education, 
holidays, and amusements and the problem of the under- 
paid masses which still confronts the world. After getting 
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the Greek point of view, Chautauqua readers will enjoy 
comparing the Roman outlook upon life. The contrasts be- 
tween these two points of view and our twentieth century 
ideas will make the classical year full of live topics. 

“The Friendly Stars,” the fourth book of the course, 
seems very fittingly associated with the Classical Year. It 
bridges the gap between the old world and the new, for 
Homer and Socrates, Virgil and Cassar knew Mars and Arc- 
turus and many of their celestial comrades. The telescope 
and the spectroscope have given to us in these later times 
an inkling of the staggering distances which reveal to us the 
miscroscopic part we play in the universe. Nevertheless the 
stars even under these awesome conditions play a friendly 
part in our lives and the recognition of their individuality 
is a distifict addition to our enjoyment of the outside world. 
Every reader who honestly cultivates the acquaintance of 
his celestial neighbors this year will add a new interest to 
his life. 

In our series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the coming 
year classical connections will carry us far back of Homer, 
for the Reading Journey through Egypt will open up some 
of the treasures of centuries long back in the days when 
the sphinx first began to weave her spell. Professor Breasted 
who adds to his years of study in Egypt the gifts of a story 
teller, will take us through the land of the Pharaohs rich 
in wonders and still yielding up its treasures to the archaeol- 
ogist. A superb collection of photographs will make this 
one of the most notable of all THe CHAUTAUQUAN Reading 
Journeys. We have been reminded by recent events how 
closely the past is linked with the present in Egypt for 
Mohammedanism, long entrenched in the land of the Nile, 
is yet to be reckoned with. 

The evident interest in the study of Art, constantly 
shown by members of the C. L. S. C., will be transferred 
this year from painting to architecture. The beautiful 
forms of temple and mosque, aqueduct and amphitheater. 
arch and monolith as they have been developed by the Med- 
iterranean races give us an architectural setting for the Cliss- 
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ical Year. As an expression of the life of the time they will 
attract us, but more especially for the sheer enjoyment to be 
found in the study of beautiful proportions and the grace 
and harmony of form which have made these splendid 
works among the marvels of the world for all time. 

The final note in the year’s course is that of the “eter- 
nal feminine.” To trace the history of “Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization” from the days of primitive man 
down through the ages will be a fascinating pursuit. Her 
readjustment to conditions as new problems come in with 
changing civilizations is worthy of careful study, and out of 
this slow evolution we may come to have a truer idea of 
her significance as a force in the world today. Certain it 
is that the attitude of a race toward its women is a key to 
its place in the progress of civilization. Thinking people 
today find-much cause for concern in the confusion of ideas 
on this subject. This series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN by Mr. 
George Willis Cooke will be a contribution to a more in- 
telligent understanding of this question which is as old 
as the Garden of Eden. Nevertheless it urgently demands a 
new solution at the hands of each generation and it is for us 
to grasp it adequately so far as it concerns the time in which 
we live. 


ORDER OF STUDY FOR THE COMING CLASSICAL YEAR. 


The subjects of the nine articles by Mr. George Willis 
Cooke on “Woman in the Progress of Civilization,” which 
will run from September, 1909 to May, 1910, are as follows: 

I. Maternal Society and its Institutions. II. Paternal I[n- 
stitutions especially in Greece. III. Roman Law and Early Chris- 
tianity. IV. Woman under Feudalism and Chivalry. V. Women 
and Domestic Economy. VI. Modern Individualism and Woman’s 
Rights. VII. Women under Machine Industry. VIII. Social Ideal- 
ism and Suffrage for Women. IX. Woman’s Influence on Civili- 
zation. 

The chapter titles on a Reading Journey through Egypt 
by Professor J. H. Breasted are: 


I. The Story of the Nile Dwellers and Their Land. II. Alex- 
andria and Cairo. III. Helicpolis and Memphis; The Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. IV. The Voyage up the Nile: The Tombs of the 
Barons; Abydos and Denderah. V. A Bird’s-eye View of Thebes: 
Karnak and Luxor. VI. The Temples and Tombs of Western 
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Thebes. VII. El Kab and Edfu. VIII. Aswan and Philae. IX 
Abu Simbel and Nubia. _ 

lhe articles on Historic Types of Architecture by Pro- 
fessor Pilcher: 

I. Egyptian. II. Assyrian. III. Greek. Part 1. IV. 
Greek. Part II. V. Roman. VI. Early Christian. VII. Byzan- 
tine. VIL. Romanesque. IX. Moorish. 

rhe books have been assigned to the following months: 


October, November, December, and January. “The Greek 
View of Life,” “The Homeric Stories.” 
February, March, April, and May. “Social Life at Rome,” 


‘The Friendly Stars.” 
= 
REVIEW OUTLINE ON DUTCH ART. 

Although our studies of Dutch Art and Artists were con- 
‘luded with the May number of Tue CHAUTAUQUAN, readers 
who have found this series a source of great pleasure will 
look upon it as a mere introduction to their enjoyment of 
Dutch Art. The Review Outline of Dutch Artists in the 
later pages of this magazine will be found useful for refer- 
ence and can readily be detached and preserved in a sepa- 
rate note book for use in visits to picture galleries or in 
preparing for a trip abroad. 


a 

A NEW SPECIAL COURSE ON ART. 

Another very recent special course which will be wel- 
comed by graduate students is the new art course by Mrs. 
George B. Zug entitled “The History of Sculpture and 
Painting in the Nineteenth Century.” Mrs. Zug is the 
author of the C. L. S. C. special course on “The History of 
Painting from the Renaissance to the Nineteenth Century,” 
which was prepared last year and has been well tested dur- 
ing the past winter to the great satisfaction of its students. 
lhese two admirable courses have the benefit of the latest 
and best books on the subject and the most complete ar- 
rangements for the use of illustrative material. Many grad- 
uate circles will find this a rare opportunity for the study 
f the history of art and they can do a service both to 
Chautauqua and to other clubs by calling attention to them. 
The new special course hand book will be sent free to any 








Typical View in Kingston, Jamaica 


address which is furnished to the office of the Chautauqua 
Press at Chautauqua, New York. 


= 


THE C. L. S. C. AT AMERICAN CONSULATES. 

One of our American Consuls who has been a member 
of the C. L. S. C. in Newark, Rochester, New York, and 
Washington finds that the course loses nothing by being 
transported to Kingston, Jamaica. It seems particularly 
fitting that an American institution like the C. L. S. C. 
should be acclimated in our various foreign consulates and 
Mr. Van Dyne’s letter shows that he is giving it a chance 
in Jamaica : 


I regard it as one of the fortunate things of my life that I was 
led to take up the systematic course of reading prescribed in the 
Chautauqua program. I have been particularly interested this year 
in the studies in Evropean literature. I was so fortunate when 
reading the chapter on “Eugénie Grandet” as to find Balzac’s work 
in a bookshop here, oi 1 have had the pleasure of perusing it 
in the original French. This added greatly to the interest 

I send you by this mail a typical view here, also a photo- 
graph of the “Commercial Reading Room” which I have estab 
lished at the Consulate in which I have nearly one hundred different 
American trade journals, magazines, and newspapers on file. This 
feature is unique and is very effective in increasing American trade, 
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and is also of considerable interest to visiting Americans who wish 
to keep in touch with events in the United States. I have added a 
copy of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to the collection in my reading room. 


= 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON DUTCH ART 


Attention is especially calied to a valuable work on Dutch art 
just republished in this country. It is entitled “Great Masters of 
Dutch and Flemish Painting,” by William Bode. Beginning with 
Rembrandt and Hals, followed by the masters of Dutch genre 
painting it discusses all of the leading Dutch artists of the seven- 
teenth century, with a discernment which makes the volume one of 
the best critical works on Dutch painting. The book is illustrated 
with some forty admirable halftones. It includes the two greatest 
Flemings, Rubens and Van Dyke, but otherwise is given up entirely 
to the Dutch masters. The author is a German scholar of distinc- 
tion, the leading authority in Germany on Dutch Art, and his book 
is the product of a lifetime; the most important discussion of Dutch 
art since Fromentin’s “Old Masters of Belgium and Holland.” 


Reading Room in American Consulate, Kingston, Jamaica 





Edward Everett Hale. Born April 3, 1822, Died June 10, 1909 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, COUNSELOR OF THE C. L. S. C. 


Chautauqua pays her tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Hale, with a grateful heart. For nearly twenty-five years 
he has been a right royal “Counselor.” Memory goes back 
to those early days of 1885, when he first assumed his duties 
as Counselor, and delivered the Regognition Day address to 
the graduates of that year. It was characteristic of him that 
thenceforth he identified himself with the movement in his 
whole-hearted fashion, referring to “our” Chautauqua plans 
and to the members of “my” class, the Class of ’85, who 
gladly claimed him as an honorary member. Since then his 
visits to Chautauqua have been like golden milestones which 
for many Chautauquans have marked the passage of the 
"years. . And to those who have carried the responsibilities of 
directing the work of Chautauqua, his sympathetic counsel, 
always genuine and never perfunctory, has been deeply ap- 
preciated. 

In the year 1885 he wrote for THE CHAUTAUQUAN @ 
very remarkable series of articles entitled “How to Live,” 
and he often told how years afterward he met a young 
man who said to him, “Dr. Hale, you once saved my life,” 
and then explained how years before in a rough cabin in the 
far South, sick and despairing he had resigned himself to 
death, when his eye fell upon an old copy of the magazine’ 
and listlessly turning the pages he came upon Dr. Hale’s 
message: “If you are a child of God rouse yourself and 
stand upright.” The words gave him courage and he took 
up life again. 

Dr. Hale’s human sympathy was the secret of his power. 
It had a dynamic quality which quickened people to the ex- 
pression of their best selves, and the great fraternity of 
Chautauquans have loved and honored him as a counselor 
to every one of them. They came to him with their prob- 
lems and he reached out in his friendliness and met them 
more than half way. Time and again he embodied some 
of his Chautauqua experiences in practical “tracts:” “How 
to Conduct a Round Table,” “The Language of the Time,” 
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and “Reuben’s Experience.” These have carried to thou- 
sands their unique message; for his story-telling instinct 
pervaded everything that he wrote and gave it power. In 
the days when Chautauqua had to meet the criticisms of 
conventional thinkers Dr. Hale’s article in the Century Mag- 
azing opened the eyes of a wider public to the existence in 
their midst of new edutational opportunities for out-of- 
school people. 

His intense love of country which created the 
immortal “Man without a Country” knew no _ pro- 
vincial or sectional limitations, and he — cherished 
Chautauqua’s influence as a national institution mak- 
ing for the unity of the republic. He used to say 
in his happy fashion that he had to come to Chautauqua 
at least once in four years to keep in touch with the world. 
And in his “Tarry at Home Travels,” published in the Out- 
look a few years ago, he said: “If you have not spent a 
week at the annual Chautauqua you do not know your own 
country. There and in no other place known to me do you 
meet Baddeck and Newfoundland and Florida and Tiajuara 
at the same table; and there you are of one heart and one 
soul with the forty thousand people who will drift in and 
out there—people all of them who believe in God and in 
their country.” 

It was not strange then that his interest in world peace 
gave him the title of the Nestor of the Peace Cause in Amer 
ica. He lived to see some of his “ideals” which were con- 
demned by diplomats as “impracticable” actually realized. 
It seems fitting that his last rmessage to Chautauqua should 
have been the closing article of our series this year on the 
“Friendship of Nations,” written with that long backward 
perspective so characteristic of him and pervaded with the 
sure optimism with which he looked into the future. And 
so he went out of this life repeating his favorite old hymn, 
closing with the lines: 

“My steadfast heart shall know no fear; 
That heart will rest on Thee.” 
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THE DANTE CLASS POEM. 

As announced in the June Round Table the Class of 
1909 has selected for its class poem two sonnets from Long- 
fellow’s Introduction to the Divine Comedy. Every mem- 
ber of the class will want to commit to memory the two 
beautiful stanzas. Even persons who are persuaded that 
they can never remember poetry will find it an interesting 
experience to read these two sonnets each day between now 
and Recognition Day. They may be surprised to find how 
the melody of the verse will cling to them. 


O star of morning and of liberty! 
O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be! 
The voices of the city and the sea, 
The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 
Thy flame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard. 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome, and the new proselvtes, 
In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
«2p 
NEW READING JOURNEY. 

Spain makes its entry into our collection of Reading 
Journeys with the August CHautauguan. The Swiss Jour- 
ney last year provided entertainment for many Chautau- 
quans in the late summer and Spain is an equally alluring 
country for an August jaunt. Even the Chautauqua reader 
who has to keep steadily at his daily work all summer may 
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forget the cinders and dust of a daily railway journey when 
he takes along for company Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
or wanders through the Alhambra with Irving or follows 
the Cid in the joyous freedom of his semi-barbarous age. 
In our studies of Woman in the Progress of Civilization 
next year we shall touch upon the status of the Spanish 
woman. A summer journey in her enchanted land will 
serve to explain many things about Spanish life today. Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald of Columbia University, who is preparing 
the series, has had the advantage of thorough knowledge of 
the country, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN will contain also helps 
of various kinds, lists of proper names with pronunciation, 
bibliographies, outlines, etc. As in the case of previous 
Reading Journeys C. L. S. C. graduates as well as other 
readers may secure a seal for reading the series in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, with two additional books which will be 
specified in the August Round Table, and the filling out of 
a brief review paper sent upon receipt of the fee of fifty 
cents. 
c . 
A NEW SEAL FOR GRADUATES. 

Many graduates will welcome the announcement that 
a new seal is to be offered for reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
only. such graduates being required also to fill out a brief 
review paper upon the required readings. This will en- 
courage many who want to do some special work outside 
of the regular course, to keep up their interest in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN and so be constantly posted upon all that 
concerns Chautauqua. This announcement does not affect 
those who are taking the entire course for the current year, 
since they are already receiving credit. Stated concisely the 
new arrangement is as follows: 

Any graduate who enrolls for the work of the current year, 
either as a subscriber to THE CHAUTAUQUAN or by the payment of 
the separate enrollment fee of $1.00, can earn one or two seals in 
either of the following ways: (1) One seal for reading the full 
course and stating the fact without filling out memoranda; (2) 
a second seal for filling out memoranda on the full course; or, 
(1) one seal for reading the magazine and filling out memoranda 


upon the same; (2) a second seal for reading the four books and 
filling out memoranda on the same. 
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ADDITIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE “WOMAN” SERIES. 

Supplementary to the Bibliography of “Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization” given in the June Round Table, 
Mr. George Willis Cooke has given the following titles. 
A few of the books are out of print but will be found in 
some libraries: 


Womankind in Western Europe from the earliest times to the 
Seventeenth Century. By Thomas Wright. Woman and her Era. 
By Eliza Woodson Farnham, 2 vols. The Influence of Woman 
on the Progress of Knowledge. By H. T. Buckle, in his Miscel- 
laneous and Posthumous works, as well as in a separate edition. 
Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia Gere Mason. Woman: 
Her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and Rome, and 
among the Early Christians. Woman’s Work in the Church. His- 
torical notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. By John Malcomb 
Ludlow. The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Ger- 
hard Uhlhorn. The Social Results of Early Christianity. By C. 
Schmidt. The Legal Protection of Women among the Ancient 
Germans.—A Dissertation by William Rullkoetter. Women under 
the English Law, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By Arthur Rackham Cleveland. Women in English Life, 
from Medieval to Modern Times. By Georgiana Hill. Women 
under Monasticism: Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent Life be- 
tween A. D. 500 and A. D. 1500. By Lina Eckstein. The Women 
of the Renaissance: A Study of Feminism. By R. de Maulde la 
Claviere. British Freewomen: Their Historical Privilege. By 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. Woman’s Work in America. Edited 
by Annie Nathan Meyer. The Woman Question in Europe: A 
Series of Original Essays. Edited by Theodore Stanton. The 
Emancipation of Women and its Probable Consequences. By Adele 


Crepaz. 
“2P 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“As a finishing touch to our series on ‘The Friendship of Na- 
tions,” said Pendragon, “I can’t imagine anything more effective 
than the recent Chicago Peace Congress. I wish you might all have 
been there. It’s worth while to remember that in a democratic 
country like ours the development of local sentiment is very im- 
portant and at the Peace Congress you would have realized how 
the world has been moving forward through the quiet but enlight- 
ened efforts of the thousands of men and women who are com- 
mitted to the great movement. We've been asking some of ou* 
circles what they have done to lend their strength to the Peace 
cause, and we find that many localities are awake to its importance. 
A very large number of circles have not responded by means of 
the return postal card sent them and we must conclude that they 
are not actively interested. 
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“Yet there are some encouraging indications of awakening in- 
terest in this practical movement. Through the influence of the 
circles, Peace Sunday has been observed by special sermons in va- 
rious towns in a number of states. Excellent beginnings have been 
made in working through the local papers. The circle in Tipton, 
Iowa, has conferred with the editor of the town paper regarding 
the possible publication of ‘The Human Harvest.’ At Steelton, Pa., 
arrangements are to be made for the pen tion of several articles, 
At Colfax, Illinois, the circle put its peace material at the service 
ofa High School contest where it was sure to exert a very decided 
influence. The Coudersport, Pennsy!vania, Chautauquans arranged 
to furnish no less than three local papers with peace material. This 
was thoroughly characteristic of a circle from William Penn’s state, 


which has more Peace ae within its borders than any other 
state in the country. The Marion Standard of Marion, Alabama, 


was supplied with Peace fanimeer gleaned from THe Cuav- 
TAUQUAN. In Cincinnati, through Chautanqua readers who are 
teachers, the way is being prepared for future developments in 
peace teaching in the schools. At Perv, Indiana, the circle will 
observe International Peace Day. Their program is always posted 
in the city library and in this way they suggest ideas to other clubs 
which are on the lookout for live topics. 

“A number of circles report that they have sent for copies of 
Dr. Jefferson’s article for distribution. This is a splendid peace 
document. Surely every Chavtauquan here present can write to 
the International Conciliation Association, 501 \V\est 116th street, 
New York City, and ask for three or four copies which will be fur- 
nished without charge. Then if you will distribute these among 
your local editors and ministers, writing a personal note with each, 
asking them to help educate people in this direction, you will help 
to hasten the day when the country will rouse itself on this sub- 
ject. For the good name of Chautauqua every member of the C. L. 
S. C. ought to be in the front rark in such a movement. Many other 
circles will observe Peace day at their regular meetings. Some have 
already done this in past years, prominent among them being Mar- 
shalltown and Creston, Iowa. One naturally looks to New England 
to lead in reforms so we are not surprised to find that the Seaside 
Circle of Belfast, Maine, takes the lead in hav‘ng observed Interna- 
tional Peace day ever since it was made a C. L. S. C. Memorial day 
four years ago. 

3efore we leave the Peace Question let me read this postal 

card. It comes from a circle in New York State and no doubt ex- 
presses the feeling of many others: 

‘We have carefully considered the articles and have read sup- 


plementary articles on the subjects. However we have done nothing 
further considering that while Mr. Roosevelt says “the way to keep 
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pe a.e is to be prepared for war” and every nation is building Dread- 
naughts to the impoverishment of some, that Peace Congresses are 
not very practical.’ 

“IT should say,” remarked an Illinois member, “that this was 
just the time when a Peace Congress would be ‘practical.’ It seems 
to me that this Chautauqua circle is just in the position to change 
public sentiment for they are evidently surrounded with people who 
hold one point of view. If they will send to the American Peace 
Society in Boston for some facts on the other side, they will be 
amazed at the growi t 





g public sentiment which looks in 





he other 
direction. I’m inclined to recommend a new motto to the C. L. S. 
C.: ‘In time of aa and ignorance prepare for enlightenment!’ 
You see I went to the Peace Congress!” 

Here is a fine report,” said Pendragon, “from Peru, Ind. We’ve 
already alluded to the fact that this circle has been celebrating Peace 
day. They have thirty members all taking a very active part. They 
assign the lessons to different members who provide for the reading 
of poems, book reviews, etc., and a critic who gives a pronuncia- 
tion test exercise before they take up the reading. I note that they 
are using THE CHAUTAUQUAN only. This is well of course as a be- 
ginning if the circle can do its work in no other way, but I trust that 
in the near future they may test the full four years scheme. There 
is something in being part of a great whole, and the four years plan 
has a large educational purpose behind it. If the members feel it 
better to confine the circle meetings to the magazine work that would 
seem a good plan. But each newly enrolled reader ought to read 
those four books at home durjng the year and at the end of four 
years be a Chautauquan for life. It’s not a question of being busy. 
It’s being convinced that the thing is worth while. Ask an graduate 
about this. But meanwhile these Peru Chautauquans are to be con- 
gratulated upon their fine beginnings and their public spirit.” 

“May I say,” commented a member from East Cleveland, Ohio, 
“that we have a live circle here? Its beginnings go far back inta 
the early days of Chautauqua. We still have graduates in our mem- 
bership, but many are reading the course for the first time and as a 
member of the class of ’86, I greatly enjoy the fresh atmosphere 
which always pervades our circle.” “Here in Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia” remarked the president of the circle, “we have been doing good 
work without any special difficulties for about twenty years. The 
reading matter is of such an interesting nature that we feel that we 
could not afford to drop it.” 


a — 


“There is a problem which constantly arises,” 
“This time it comes from an Ohio circle. They say: ‘As in all 
circles, some members always have their lessons and a great deal to 


said Pendragon. 
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contribute to the class, while others do not even do the required 
reading.’ Who can advise in this case?” 

“As I look at it,” responded a circle leader of experience, “the 
psychology of the situation is this: Any circle which has to carry 
along a body of people who constitute merely an audience is at a 
disadvantage. Unconsciously those uninformed, silent listeners are a 
drag on the meeting. They contribute nothing and while their at- 
titude is probably not a critical one, no circle can carry on its work 
in the presence of such an audience without an imperceptible feel 
ing of being in an unsympathetic atmosphere which necessarily robs 
the working members of their spontaneity. Now my solution is 
this: Try what the C. L. S. C. calls the ‘Canadian experiment.’ 
You'll find it described in a little pamphlet called ‘How to Organize’ 
sent out by the C. L. S. C. Office. Our circle had much the same 
difficulty and this plan worked like a charm. If a circle is going 
to amount to anything every member must do his share and if he 
doesn’t find it worth while, then he would better drop out, at least 
that is our circle’s point of view.” 

“Perhaps,” said Pendragon, “it’s some such problem as this 
that the leader of one of our New York State Circles refers to 
when he says, ‘Some of our members do much more talking than 
others and it is well they do!’ Evidently something is needed to 
wake up the silent ones. The Circle meeting ought to be a give and 
take affair and not a series of short or long monologues.” 

‘2? 

“We are not quite in line with the rest,” reported a member 
from Kenmare, North Dakota; “because we have just begun to be 
Chautauquans and we started with an American year. But we are 
glad to be at the Round Table and we have enjoyed our year greatly. 
Our circle has twenty members and we’ve had two years of previous 
experience as a study club.” 

“We are in much the situation as the Circle in Peru, Indiana,’ 
laughed a member from Riverhead, N. Y., “and like them we seem 
to be having a very good time with our twenty members in spite of 
the fact that we are not quite living up to our Chautauqua privi- 
leges! Some day we shall be serving out diplomas to our whole 
membership but just now we are working up to them gradually. | 
have the full set of books and four of our number are reading them 
They are to present them in the form of reviews to the rest of the 
class, and who knows what inspiration may result! The circle al- 
ways meets at my home and we find the studies most interesting.” 

“As for us,” said the delegate from Holden, Missouri, “we 
read everything in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and the required reading as 
well. Yes, we're all busy women, but our president is a member of 
the Class of ‘88. You know when you gct under the tutelage of an 
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old Chautauquan you’re perfectly sure to ‘win out,’ as my boys say.” 

“The W. I. T. Ciub of Cincinnati reports a very congenial set 
of ten members,” said Pendragon. “They are 1912’s and intend to 
take the full course. With their name and the wisdom which is fre- 
quently an accompaniment of it, they ought to be shining examples 
to all the other 1912's. We are proud of them already.” 

“Out of our forty-eight members, twenty-five are graduates,” 
said the Santa Clara, California, delegate; “but that doesn’t mean 
that we are neglecting the new class, for ten new members joined in 
October. You see we feel our responsibility to the rising genera- 
tion of Chautauquans. \Ve meet at our president’s home, which is a 
large one, and our members all take their turns most cheerfully. 
Besides our weekly study meetings we have once a month a general 
review day, with a fine program, six hostesses and a closing social 
hour. This combination of hard work through the month and 
sociability at regular intervals holds our circle together splendidly.” 

“Our circle is an illustration of good leadership.” The speaker 
was from Hartford, Connecticut. “We're known as the Blue Hills 
C. L. S. C., named from the neighborhood where we meet. Our 
hostess invited us to meet with her last autumn and made Chautau- 
qua seem such an altogether desirable thing to her guests that in 
February we formally organized. We represent various classes, 
have our reading well up to date and shall contribute members to 
the graduating class both this and next year and we hope to many 
other classes in the indefinite future.” 

“I’m hoping to have all our members come to Chautauqua in 
1910,” said the delegate from Atlanta, Lllinois. “It’s the best way I 
know to show them what a wonderful movement the C. L. S. C. is. 
We started three years ago with the Gladstone Class and this year 
we are quite flourishing with eighteen. Six of the seven originals 
were 1910's. We're a busy lot of home keepers. Several of our 
members come from two and a half miles to four miles in the coun- 
try. We have thoroughly enjoyed the work this year and have had 
so many things presented in a new field. We feel our vision has been 
considerably broadened and that we are seeing things more as they 
really are and were. I think it an advantage to meet at the same 
place each week. Each one slips into her favorite place and we just 
revel for two hours. We are a most enthusiastic crowd!” 

“You may like to know how the C. L. S. C. fits into a small 
rural community like ours,” said the delegate from Ohio: “Morning 
Sun is a little village of one hundred inhabitants. Five of our 
eleven members live in the country. We meet every two weeks in 
the homes of the members, taking turns in conducting recitations, 
reviews, etc. Sometimes we have papers on assigned topics. Life 
in a country village is somewhat circumscribed but with the tele- 
phone, rural delivery, etc., we feel that we belong to the world and 
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are glad for the broader vision that the C. L. S. C. affords. Though 
this is the first year that we have had a circle here, eight of our 
number have been to Chautauqua, some of us repeatedly. Three 
of our members are graduates and we expect to have a larger circle 
next year.” 

“For three years our teachers’ circle has been at work,” re- 
ported the delegate from Bristol, Tennessee, “and we find the in- 


terest this year greater than ever. There are fifty-four members 
\ 


\Ve meet in the Y. M. C. A. once a month and have a fine program 


, 
a critic being appointed each month by the president. Teachers 


rt 


also report monthly to their superintendents as to the reading of the 


course.” 
REFERENCE OUTLINE OF DUTCH PAINTING. 


1. Frans Hals and the Portrait: 

Dutch painting a modern art compared with that of Italy. 
Dutch art as a distinct development does not appear till the seven- 
teenth century. Previous to ‘this Dutch and Flemish artists had 
worked in a miniature-like way with small brush strokes, timidity 
in drawing the human body and over- abundan ice of details. 

The Peace of Utrecht in 1579 made Holland a free Protestant 
Nation. The Flemings, sprightly and imaginative in temperament 
and Roman Catholic in religion, continued to paint large altar pieces. 
The Dutch more phlegmatic and serious, cut off from the artistic 
possibilities of church decoration devoted themselves to portraying 
the life of the people. The seventeenth century school of painting 
became, after Italy, the greatest of history. 

The portrait-painter’s problem: He must produce a harmo- 
nious and beautiful unity. The Italian achieved this chiefly by line 
and pattern, the Dutch painters by light and shade. The picture 
must also be so related to the limits of the frame that the effect will 
be beautiful. The portrait must be lifelike as in nature. The por- 
trait painters began with simple problems. First the head and 
shoulders, afterwards the hands to aid in interpreting character, and 
much later they turned the head and body and finally added various 
accessories characteristic of the sitter’s occupation. 

Paul Moreelse (1571)—typical of the portraitists immediately 
preceding Hals. Every detail is rendered with the utmost accuracy. 
The painter paints what he knows is there but not what his eye and 
mind grasp when he looks at an individual. 

Frans Hals (about 1580-1664) painted a portrait as the sitter 
appeared to him. He left out small details and focussed attention 
on the face and pose of his subject. This broad manner of seeing 
was carried further by Rembrandt and Velasquez. Hals first discov- 
ered it and applied it to portraiture. Hals’ style of painting is also 
different from the smooth strokes of his predecessors. He used 
broad, long strokes which seem confusing close at hand, but are 
effective at a distance. In this mastery of the brush he has had no 
superior. His skill and precision make the brush strokes of such 
size and shape, color and tone that he gives the impression of nature 
and a lifelikeness unexcelled. He was born of Dutch parents in Ant- 
werp, studied under Van Mander in Haarlem. His first important 
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picture is dated 1616, “St. Joris Shooting Guild.” We have no early 
works in which to trace the formation of his style. “The Laughing 
Cavalier,” painted about 1624, shows the careful painting of details 
before he developed his later broad manner. “The Nurse and Child,” 
also characteristic of this period. “The Gipsy Girl,” in broad style, 
is one of a famous group of studies of Dutch types, yet so indi- 
vidualized as to be portraits. Hails, very fittingly cailed the “Laureate 
of Laughter,” has also rendered serious moods adequately though 
not with the profound manner of Rembrandt. Hals is a realist. 
Hals’ great portrait groups in the Museum at Haarlem include eight 
pictures with life size figures representing shooting guilds or gov- 
erning bodies of public charities. Chronologically arranged they 
illustrate the growth of his style. The groups are skilfully arranged 
so as to show all the figures, since each man paid his share to be rep- 
resented. Admirable use of color. Masterly painting of black stuffs. 
The hands expressive in their gestures. Increasingly “broad” tech- 
nique. 

Judith Leyster (about 1600-1660). At Haarlem and Amster- 
dam. Admitted to membership in the Guild of St. Luke in Haarlem. 
Later married to Jan Molenaer. “The Drinker,” painted in 1629. 
Her works attributed to Hals until 1803, her cipher having been 
mistaken for his. Much like Hals in her work, yet with a decided 
style of her own. 

II. Rembrandt and His pupils: 

Rembrandt—( 1606-1669). Born in Leyden of well-to-do bur- 
gher parents. The extent of his education uncertain. At fourteen 
he began his studies under the painter Swanenburch and later: under 
Lastmann at Amsterdam. Returned to Leyden at an early age to 
work and study on his own account. In 1632 he painted for the Hail 
of the Surgeons in Amsterdam “The Anatomy Lesson.” A newly 
awakened interest in this science led Rembrandt to portray this 
phase of the life of his time. The picture is far superior in simplicity 
and dignity to those of his predecessors. It established his fame. 
More than forty portraits belong to the work of the next two years. 
The precision of drawing, thinness of painting and lack of atmos- 
phere illustrate early characteristics of his work. 

About 1640-42 his style of portrait painting became artistic 
studies of color and light and shade, not merely individualized like- 
nesses. The “Night Watch” illustrates this change of style. Light 
and shadow bring certain figures into prominence. Odd devices of 
dress are utilized. There is a sense of life and movement. A great 
work of the imagination, with an absence of that realism shown in 
“The Anatomy Lesson,” Vander Helst’s “Officers of the Guild of St. 
Adriaen” and the similar picture by Hals, where each figure is given 
equal imnortance. 

Fromentin’s theory of Rembrandt's two natures: A “realist” 
of consummate skill and an “idealist,” an original genius, 
“a mavician in light and shade.” “The Syndics of the Cloth Guild” 
represents the blending of the two styles. The picture treated broadly, 
the paint substantial, the color deep, subdued and harmonious, black 
and white richly handled, and the picture pervaded with atmosphere. 

Qualities of his portraits: Skill in the use of gesture, as in 
“Anslo consoling the Widow,” suggesting the deeper things of life. 
Illustrated also in “Christ at Emmaus.” Portrait of himself about 
1640 (National Gallery) rich in color, luminous in atmosphere with 
the soft gold and amber tones, light and shade in flesh tints deli- 
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cately rendered. Compare with this the Vienna portrait showing the 
spiritual growth of a man in middle life. 

The Seventeenth Century produced unapproachable masters of 
painting: The Flemish Rubens, the Spanish Velasquez, and the 
Dutch Rembrandt. Much the same development from precise work- 
manship and brilliant color, to breadth of handling, mellow color 
and penetration of character. The greatest of all masters of light 
and shade, not as an end in itself as with Leonardo and Correggio, 
but as a means of rendering character. 

Rembrandt’s Life. 1632 “The Anatomy Lesson” to 1642 the 
“Night Watch” the period of his greatest prosperity. His wife Saskia 
died in 1642. His growing originality estranged his clients. Large 
expenditures for properties, social ostracism on account of Hen- 
drickje Stoffels and his own impractical temperament led to bank- 
ruptcy. His unmeasured capacity for work has left us some three 
hundred etchings, fifteen hundred drawings, and five to six hun- 
dred paintings, on every class of subject. Early attracted to Bibli- 
cal subjects he became the greatest of all religious painters. Power 
of expressing reverence in pose and gesture. Dramatic use of light 
and shade. Skill in composition. He developed the art of etching 
so that he remains after three centuries the greatest of etchers. 
Gerard Dou: 

The most successful of Rembrandt’s pupils. The tediousness 
of his methods as an exact, precise, portrait painter led him to take 
up figures. “The Negress” a successful example of this style. His 
“niche pieces” became favorites and also the “Hermit” theme. Char- 
acteristic are night pieces; the famous “Night School” one of the best. 
His overelaboration, precise drawing and elaborate finish with lack 
of imagination place him far below Rembrandt, although his real- 
istic, matter-of-fact style triumphed for a time. 


III. The Painters of Domestic Scenes: 

Luxury followed peace in Holland. The painters portrayed 
the easy elegant life of the well-to-do, and also the home life and 
daily occupations of the peasantry. Genre in English usage signified 
a picture of small dimensions representing some domestic or inti- 
mately human scene. Dutch painters of these small pictures often 
referred to as “The Little Dutchman,” the old Italian strove for 
beauty; the Dutch genre painters for expression of character; not 
the depths of character, but that which concerned itself with the 
trifling ‘ncidents of life, the play of light on walls and furniture, 
draperies and metals, and made something new and beautiful of 
whatever they depicted, a work of art. 

Gerard Ter Borch, the Younger—(1617-1681). Born in Zwolle. 
Displayed unusual talent in childhood. His father, himself an artist, 
placed him under Pieter Molyn of Haarlem who influenced him in 
favor of Dutch subjects rather than imitation of Italian art. At 
eighteen he went to London and later visited Italy, France, and 
Spain. He settled in Amsterdam for a time and then in Minster 
where he painted many portraits of important personages, and his 
famous “Peace of Minster,” eighteen inches in height, containing 
carefully and delicately painted portraits of sixty persons. In 1648 
he visited Spain, receiving many honors. In 1654 married and set- 
tled in Deventer and remained there until his death in 1681. Some 
eighty of his pictures are left. Qualities of his art: Possessed a 
wide acquaintance with European art, but preserved his own artistic 
individuality. Excelled in the painting of portraits and portrait 
groups, chiefly of small size. Painted many likenesses of himself 
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and family. Floor and ceilings in his many pictures of upper-class 
life usually plain. Light entering from some source not indicated 
brings foreground into prominence with background in semi-dark- 
ness. Few accessory objects. Composition effective. Dark and 
light objects well balanced. Delicacy and expressiveness in the 
drawing of figures. Rich coloring. 

Gabriel Metsu—( 1630-67). Born in Leyden, a pupil for a short 
time of Gerard Dou, and influenced by Jan Steen and later by Rem- 
brandt in Amsterdam where he died in 1667. Over one hundred 
and eighty of his pictures are left. Like Ter Borch painted “high 
life” and at his best ranks with him. More versatile, painting out- 
door and indoor scenes and with less success, religious subjects, and 
like Steen pictures of low life. Work uneven. Low-class subjects 
less carefully handled. In high quality of work Ter Borch excels 
in this group. In variety and adaptability and human interest Metsu 
leads. More of Rembrandt’s spiritual quality than any of his fellow 
artists. Portrait studies like “An Old Toper” show his fine render- 
ing of character, harmonious coloring, etc. 

Pieter de Hooch (1630-?)—Born in Utrecht, worked at The 
Hague at Delft and at Amsterdam. Influenced by Rembrandt but 
achieved a very original style. He and Ver Meer of Delft painters 
of light ‘for its own sake. Truthful portrayals of life; both in and 
out of doors. The effect of light as it falls on tiled floors and walls, 
through a casement or seen in vistas through an open door. Cheer- 
ful color effects in his portrayal of middle-class life. In later life 
portrayed the wealthier classes, but with the same striking effects 
of color and light. 

Jan Ver Meer or Van der Meer (1632-?)—Born in Delft, some- 
what influenced by Rembrandt. A leader among the artists of his 
own city. His pictures popular and widely known in his day, yet 
his name was forgotten and his work overlooked for two centuries, 
being mistaken for De Hooch’s. Brouglit to light by French critics. 
Like De Hooch a studext of light, usually represented as coming 
through windows at the left, while De Hooch’s comes from many 
sources. De Hooch’s colors strong brick reds, velvety black and 
Naples yellow and intense blue sky; Ver Meer’s delicate lemon 
yellow and cool blue sky. The beautiful blue gives the impression 
of a luminous atmosphere. Drawing more accurate and delicate, 
a sense of beauty beyond that of his contemporaries. Aside from 
these four masters are Gerard Dou, Casper Netscher and others. 
But an overabundance of details, smooth and metallic workman- 
ship, undue emphasis upon the story and superficiality give them 
lower rank, though many of them produced most worthy works. 


IV. The Painters of the Peasantry: 


In early Italian and French paintings genre scenes introduced 
as accessories in religious pictures. Among the earlier Dutch artists 
before Ter Borch only peasants, beggars, and venders of wares 
were so portrayed. Ter Borch was the first to portray exclusively 
the gentler classes. Metsu, De Hooch, Ver Meer were at their best 
in scenes of refinement. But another group of artists depicted the 
other side of Dutch life. Subjects less attractive but treated by 
true artists of consummate skill and esthetic temperament. They 
painted man in his relation to nature. 

Adriaen Brouwer (1605(?)-1637.). Born at Oudenarde in 
Flanders. Early training under Frans Hals at Haarlem; then in 
Amsterdam, and Antwerp, imprisoned as a spy, released by Rubens. 
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Led a wandering life and died very young. Qualities of his art: 
Chiefly tavern scenes and the Dutch boor. Subjects often vulgar. 
Early pictures crowded and vociferous. Later his art more re- 
strained. Sincere and true to life. Notable in his portrayal of char- 
acter. The greatest colorist of this group. 

Adriaen Van Ostade (1610-1695). Born in Haarlem and worked 
with Brovwer in Hals’ studio. Set up his own studio. Very like 
Brouwer in his early pictures. In his middle period something of 
deep warm coloring and magical chiaroscuro. “The Rembrandt of 
genre painters.” Later pictures thinner and colder. Painted stead- 
ily till his death at the age of eighty- five, leaving nearly four hun- 
dred paintings in oil besides water colors, drawings and etchings. 
“Peasants at an Inn” typical of his best work. Sincere ard natur: il, 
lifelike in pose of figures, subdued lighting, and warm color with 
careful painting of still life make this a true work of art. Ostade 
was akin in spirit to Millet, who was doubtless influenced by his 
work. 

Isaak von Ostade (1621-1649). A pupil and younger brother 
of Adriaen; painted peasant interiors, but later devoted himself 
largely to winter landscapes with people. Inferior in quality and 
color to his brother and not comparable to the best landscape paint- 
ers. 

Jan Steen (1626-1679). The son of a well-to-do brewer. Born 
in Leyden and lived there until his death. Led a struggling life, 
often poor and in debt. Owned or leased two breweries and in his 
last years kept a tavern. He possessed a remarkable combination of 
qualities; at times spiritual as Rembrandt, again coarse as Brouwer 
or refined as Metsu. Sometimes as great a colorist as Ter Borch 
He alone of the “Little Dutchmen” equally successful with high and 
low life; clever in composition; wonderful in his weaving together 
of tones and colors, facile and sure in his touch as Hals. Remark- 
able in his interpretation of child nature. Steen uneven in his work 
but judged by his many successes in his list of five hundred pic- 
tures he is unapproachable among the “Little Dutchr nen” for va- 
riety, dramatic gifts, invention and knowledge of character high or 
low. 

Nicholas Maes (1632-1693). A pupil of Rembrandt, an import- 
ant portraitist and a born genius. “Grace before Meat,” painted at 
sixteen, a masterpiece. His most charming work consists of his 
painting of peasant women. No master has portrayed old age with 
more sympathetic feeling 


V. Landscape and Marine Painters: 

The landscape painters of Holland the first group to render 
nature for its own sake. Landscape in other schools served only as 
an accessory. With Rubens, Nicholas Poussin, and Claude Lorraine 
the figures often very small, but the dominant theme was the human 
or divine, not the landscape. The Dutchmen took their canals and 
dunes and villages as their subjects. Earlier schools painted trees 
in detail leaf by leaf. The Dutchmen treated them as masses of 
green shot through with light and shade. Earlier schools lacked 
definiteness ; they produced the “generic” tree. The Dutch painters 
produced portraits of oaks and poplars, willows and even lilies and 
grasses. Lack of variety among the early artists in portraying na- 
ture. Landscapes show no distinction in time of day, seasons or 
weather, evenly distributed light, unsuccessful in rendering the tex- 
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ture of clouds, earth, water, etc. The Dutch painters infinitely 
varied in their interpretation of nature. 

Jacob Ruisdael (1628-1681). Son of Isaac Ruisdael, a frame 
maker. Nephew of Solomon Ruisdael. Born in Haarlem, moved 
to Amste rdam and died in an almshouse. The greatest of the Dutch 
land iscape artists. Four or five hi indred of his pictures remain. 

“Haarlem from the Dunes of Overveen” painted more than twenty 
times with ever varying effects. Cloud shadows heighten the effect 
of the sky. The famous “Windmill” picture shows another favorite 
ang “The Oak Forest” with the dead beech in the foreground, 
waterfalls and the stormy sea show his skill in handling stormy 
skies and agitated waters. Other favorite themes were the beach 
at Scheveningen, the quiet valley of the Rhine; Dam of Amsterdam, 
with canals, gates, bridges, etc. Solemn and majestic treatment of 
his subjects. Romantic temperament. Also chose subjects unusual 
to Holland, waterfalls, ruined castles and mountain scenery. From- 
entin interprets the personality of the artist: “An austere dreamer, 
of warm heart and laconic and taciturn spirit.” 

Meyndert Hobbema (1628-1709). Even less known of his life 
than of Ruisdael’s. He died at Amsterdam and presumably was 
born there. Gauver of foreign liquids. The painters of landscapes 
less appreciated by their countrymen than the genre painters, and 
they could get only small prices. A painter of quiet scenes formal 
in arrangement and balanced carefully such as “The Avenue Mid- 
dieharnis.” Often used diagonal fc rm of composition as seen in the 
“Watermill.” “The Viilage Street” less formal and flooded with 
sunlight. He and his contemporaries showed to later artists the 
effect of painting in masses, of cloud shadows in the foreground 
contrasting with the bright sky. Hobbema made his sunlight flicker 
through trees and upon rocks and tree trunks. 

Adriaen Van de Velde (1635-1672). Born in Amsterdam; 
studied landscapes under his father, William Van de Velde the 
Elder, and Jan Wynants. Studied figvre painting with Wouverman 
and animals with Paul Potter. He painted figures into the land- 
scapes of his contemporaries, but was him distinguished for 
landscapes and animals and one of the best of Dutch etchers, as his 
twenty-six plates testify. His “Beach at Scheveningen” illustrates 
his skill in painting clouds. 





The Sombre iones of many Dutch pictures are not wholly due 
to the climate. These painters chose lower tones for the skv as 
easier of imitation; the foreground necessarily was darker. Some 
painters used a darker color first _and then brighter. Time has 
brought up the under color. Chemical changes also take place in 
the pigments. 

Chief Marine painters. Willem van de Velde, Jan van de 
Capelle, Simon de Vlieger, Hendrick Dubbels, and Ludolf Backhuy- 
sen. The last was an uneven painter, often working below his level. 
De Vlieger one of the best. ‘The eroup in general treated the ac- 
cessories of the picture better than the sea itslf. Willem van de 
Velde the Younger perhaps best known of all the marine painters. 
Executed many large canvases, but his smaller paintings more suc- 
cessful. 

Predecessors of this school of which Jakob Ruisdael and Hob- 
bema were leaders. Esaias van de Velde (about 1590), Jan van 
Goyer (1596-1666), Jan Wynants (about 1615), Solomon Ruisdael 
(about 1600). Allaert van Everdigeh (1612-75), and Aert van der 
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Neer. Jan van Goyen the most distinguished. Introduced method 
of painting nature followed by the later masters, and by the beauty 
and truth of his paintings, exerted influence over many other paint- 
ers. 


VI. The Animal Painters, Painters of Architecture and of 

Still Life: 

Paul Potter (1625-1654). Born at Enkhuisen, lived in Amster- 
dam and studied with his father and later in Haarlem. Uninfluenced 
by any of the great Dutch artists. Early studied animals. Removed 
to Delft and then to The Hague. Later returned to Amsterdam 
patronized by Dr. Nicholas Tulp. Fame extending beyond Holland 
in 1652. Died at twenty-eight. “The Young Bull” painted when 
he was twenty-two. The fashion favored over-elaboration and 
smooth finish, characteristic of this picture. An accurate draughts- 
man; the bull is individualized; more a display of patience than of 
artistic qualities. His smaller pictures more pleasing because his 
limited methods better suited to small canvases. “The Cow re- 
flected in the Stream” and “The Dairy Farm near The Hague,” 
the setting sun casting long shadows and delicate precision of work- 
manship show him at his best; but composition faulty, a scattered 
effect. “The interest of his pictures objective. No human person- 
ality.” Not a great artist, but an imitator of nature. 

Albert Cuyp (1620-1691). Lived near Dordrecht, a man of 
means. Except Rembrandt the most many-sided of all the Dutch- 
men. Still life and animals, landscape and marines, portraits and 
historic paintings. Landscapes of great variety, marines better 
than most contemporary marine painters. Horse fairs as well as 
Wouverman, birds equal to those of Hondecoeter, interiors of 
churches, equestrian portraits. A creative artist of high rank. The 
Meuse valley with sunshine, and cattle and horses a favorite sub- 
ject. First period influenced by Van Goyen. Ships at anchor in a 
quiet scene flooded with sunlight. Second period his own peculiar 
style, river scenes with figures; third period deteriorates under influ- 
ence of Wouverman. His rendering of animals “broad” in man- 
ner, living and breathing, not “brittle” like Potter’s. Fond of con- 
trasts in his figures and in colors. His animals lacked movement 
as compared with modern masters. In the “River Scene” the glow- 
ing landscape, tranquil river, and sense of atmosphere show his mas- 
terly qualities. 

Philips Wouverman (1619-1668). Born in Haarlem. Famous 
for his paintings of landscape and figures, especially the horse; 
more than six hundred pictures. Inferior to Cuyp and Ruisdael. 
A man of talent but not of genius. 

Other Painters of Animals: Adriaen van de Velde studied 
under Paul Potter, carried on his traditions but shows an advance 
in depth and warmth of coloring, brilliancy of atmospheric effect. 
Work more artistic and refined than Potter’s. Jan Asselyn (1610- 
1660) painter of “The Enraged Swan.” Aside from this fine ex- 
ample he belongs to another group, namely: 

.1he Italianizers: Men who sought the romantic element in 
the classic ruins, gay colors and brilliant skies of Italy. Asselyn, 
Jan Both, Nicholas Berchem, Karel Dujardin remained in Italy for 
years. Important artists but of the neat, precise type, leavine a 
sense of unreality in their work. 

Still Life and Architecture. Seventeenth Century Holland pro- 
duced many artists of skill and taste who devoted themselves to 
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still life. Difficult to appreciate by illustrations. The lack of per- 
sonality which is felt in such work applies in a measure also to archi- 
tectural painting. Three of the best painters, Berck-Heijde (1638- 
98), Houckgeest (1639-51), and Emanuel de Witt (1607-92) started 
a school revived at the present by Bosboom and Matthew Maris. 

Supremacy of Seventeenth Century Dutch Painters: In sin- 
cere interpretation of their native land; mastery of composition; 
and rendering of form: the Florentines the great students of human 
form; the Dutchmen studied how to suggest volume, bulk, texture 
of animals, anatomy of trees and rocks and earth, shape and move- 
ment of clouds and the arch of the sky. They became chronologic- 
ally the first of the great national schools of pure landscape. 


VII. Modern Artists: Israels and Mesdag. 


Decadence of Dutch Art from end of the seventeenth century 
to beginning of the nineteenth. European art of this time imitative 
and affected. Thirty vears of classicism under the French David 
sought inspiration in the classic world. Ignored color. Took their 
models from antique sculpture. The Romanticists followed. Feel- 
ing and expression based on medieval subjects, subordinated draw- 
ing to color, pose and dramatic expression. Both schools looked to 
the past“ Nineteenth Century ideals came in with the Barbizon 
School in France and with Israels and Bosboom in Holland. 

Johannes Bosboom (1817-1891). Seven years older than Israels. 
His career more modest but truly influential. Painted with fidelity 
to nature. His treatment of church interiors suggests De Hooch or 
Houckgeest and his lights and shadows, Rembrandt. Presents his 
subject pictorially; cold grey walls warmed by sunlight and cos- 
tumes of worshippers. His sincere and delicate art and perceptions 
of truth and beauty uplifted the ideals of the rising generation 
of painters. 

Joseph Israels (1824——). Born at Groningen, entered his fath- 
er’s banking house, but considered becoming a rabbi.. His artistic in- 
clinations led him when twenty to study at Amsterdam under Kruse- 
man. The master taught him to paint stilted canvases, but advised him 
to study Rembrandt. A year later went to Paris and entered studio 
of David, then of Delaroche. Classical and Romantic influences 
resulted in canvases of the “grand historical” type. Exhibited on 
his return to Holland in 1848 “Aaron Discovering the Corpses of 
his two Sons,” etc. An illness sent him to Zandvoort on the dunes 
to recover and he discovered new subjects in the lives of the people. 
In 1862 he exhibited in London “The Cradle” and “The Shipwrecked 
Mariner,” the foundation of his international reputation. Israels’ 
human sympathy and the universality of his themes make a strong 
popular appeal and his artistic effects reveal him as a master of the 
brush. His skill harmonizes subject and environment, expresses 
itself in deep tones and luminous shadows, portrays children in their 
awkward attitudes, characteristic gestures and fleeting expressions 
In his earlier period handled light and shade as did the old masters, 
but modern studies of outdoor light show him abreast of his times. 
His drawing suggests character rather than anatomy. His paintin 
representes his own method, but suited to his individual style o 
work. The representative artist of his country in modern times. 
Earliest work: careful handling and lack of emotion; then historical 
subjects with “Romantic” element : finally the “return to nature.” 

Younger Artists. A pupil of Israels was D. A. C. Artz (1837- 
90), who painted cottage interiors. Even more successfully treated 
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by Albert Neuhuys (1844), Christoffel Bisschop (1828-1904), born 
in Friesland, has depicted the peasants, a striking colorist and a real- 
ist. B. J. Blommers (1845) portrays the peasantry in their happier 
moods. Richard de Hoog (1867) shows the influence of Israels 
in his A interiors, but individual in his own color effects. 

Mesdag (1831). Born in Groningen. A banker until 
1866. Visited the studios of Alma Tadema and William Roelofs in 
Brussels. Two years later a sojourn at Norderney changed his ca- 
reer. In 1871 sent a large marine to the Paris Salon, which brought 
a letter from Millet. The leading marine painter of Holland. His 
greatest gift the ability to “make a picture,” skill in selection and ar- 
rangement. His favorite theme the lull before the storm. His im- 
portance as a pioneer in marine painting is very great. 


VIII. The Nineteenth Century Painters of Lanuscapes and 
Marines: 


J. B. Jongkind (1819-1891). Born in Latrop near Rotterdam 
and went early to Paris, studying under Eugéne Isabey. The first 
Dutch painter to be distinctly modern in treatment of light and at- 
mosphere. Held in high respect by French painters and critics, but 
paintings did not sell readily until after his death. A connecting 
link between the Barbizon painters of 1830 and the painters of light, 
the “Impressionists.” He was unusual in rendering the luminosity 
of nature and in being a colorist who was also a great draughtsman. 
Belongs more to the French than the Dutch school. 

William Roelof’s (1882—). Born in Amsterdam. Frequently 
visited the Barbizon painters and for many years had a studio in 
Brussels. “The Father of the Modern Dutch School of Emotional 
Landscape.” He opened the way for others bv the “return to na- 
ture.” He was a realist, but not a copyist. Nature the material, art 
the expression of it through the varying moods of man. Portrayed 
the Dutch Meadows and bright flowers. Later introduced cattle. 
Influenced by the French Troyon. 

The artistic Antecedents of the Dutch Painters. First the Bar- 
bizon group; then the English Constable, who also had influenced the 
Barbizon artists, and through Constable to the Dutch Ruisdael and 
Hobbema and the French Claude Lorraine, all of whom had inspired 
the great Englishman. 

J. H. Weissenbruch (1824-1903). More distinctly native in his 
art. Studied under a Dutch painter, then at the advice of Bosboom 
went to nature. Became one of the broadest and most sympathetic 
painters of Holland with the added human element. Atmosphere and 
light his great achievements. 

Anton Mauve (1838--88). As a boy studied in Amsterdam un- 
der a mediocre painter. Later influenced by Israels, William Maris, 
and Millet. Learned the spiritual lesson of each then developed his 
own quality. A poet of tone and color, painted the sea coast, shep- 
herds and their flocks and in his treatment of animals one of the 
greatest in bringing out their character and sentiment. Possessed 
the quality of painting a surface beautiful in itself, one of the highest 
artistic qualities of this modern school. Mauve was one of the most 
delightful painters of landscapes with animals of any school or 
period. Excels in tender charm and pastoral feeling. 

Other excellen painters of the Modern period. P. J. G. Gabriel, 
painter of the polders, Pieter ter Meulen, a painter of sheep, Theo- 
phile de Bock, a distinguished landscapist, Evart Pieters, G. H. 
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Breitner, Isaac Israels, A. M. Gorter, and Louis van Soest, a mas- 
terly painter of snow scenes. 

Mathew Maris (1830—), one of three famous brothers. 
Since 1877 he has lived in London and his remarkably poetic land- 
scapes hidden away in private collections. His later pictures mys- 
tical in character and masterpieces of tone and color. He has be- 
come a recluse and dreamer and produced little of late. 

William Maris (1844—). Early trained by his brothers. De- 
voted himself to the study of animals and developed a unique style 
of his own. Characteristic are the meadows after a storm illumined 
by bright skies, forming a setting for his animals. 

James Maris (1837-99) with his two brothers, Matthew and 
William, worked together in Antwerp and Paris until the Franco- 
Prussian War. James the most many-sided of all the modern Dutch- 
men, even including Israels. Best known by his pictures of cities, 
canals and windmills with wonderful painting of skies and cloud 
effects. The study of outdoor life has attracted the men of this 
school and though Maris has painted indoors he gets truthful “plein 
air’ effects. One of the greatest masters of tone and color in the 
Dutch school. 

Modern Schools of painting light. The Dutch masters of the 
seventeenth century painted light in one color of a certain tone but 
William Maris and other moderns used “broken color,” the placing 
of the primary colors in their purity side by side resulting i in a more 
vivid impression of the brightness of daylight. James Maris and 
Mauve use blended outlines to suggest atmosphere. The group 
is modern in largeness of vision and kindly human sympathy and 
Dutch in their conscientious craftsmanship and good sense. 





Summer School Courses at Chau- 
tauqua New York 


Season of 1909 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. Percy H. Boynton, Secretary. 
ArtHur E. Bestor, Director. Georce E. VINCENT, President. 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 

Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago 
Mr. Metvit Dewey, Pres. Amer. Library Institute 
Ex-Pres. B. P. RayMonp, Wesleyan University 
Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University 


SUMMARY OF COURSES. 


The following is merely a list of courses offered in the thirteen 
schools of Chautauqua Institution during the summer of I909. A 
complete catalog, giving a description of each course, will be mailed 
on application to Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
This catalog will give full information as to tuition fees, ex- 
penses, etc. 

I. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Prof. Richard Burton, Prof. Stockton Axson, Prof. Sherlock 
B. Gass, Prof. Percy H. Boynton, Mr. Charles E. Rhodes. 

1. Tennyson. 2. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 3. Major Nine- 
teenth Century Poets. 4. English Drama. 5. A Survey of Amer- 
ican Literature. 6. A Survey of English Literature. 7. Principles 
and Practice of Composition. 8. Composition and Rhetoric. 9-11. 
Three courses in High School English. 

II. MODERN LANGUAGES: 


FRENCH. 
C M. Benedict Papot, Dr. G. E. Papot, Mme. Carmen Lesne- 
Oop. 
1. Beginning French, Natural Method. 2. Tutoring Class 
in Natural Method. 3. Beginning French Elementary Grammar. 

‘rutoring Class Elementary Grammar. 5. Beginners’ Reading 
ourse. 6. Interpretation of Easy French Texts. 7. Intermedi- 
ate French Grammar. 8. Intermediate French Natural Method. 
9. Syntax and Elementary Composition. 10. The French Novel 
after Balzac. 11. Advanced French Prose. 12. Advanced Pho- 
netics. 13. Children’s Classes. 14. Beginners’ Course. 15. French 
Lectures. 

SPANISH AND ITALIAN. 

Mr. Alfonso de Salvio. 

16. Elementary Spanish Grammar. 17. Elementary Conver- 
sation and Reading. 18. Advanced Spanish. 19. Elementary Ital- 
ian Grammar. 20. Advanced Italian. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ESPERANTO. 

M. Benedict Papot. 

22. Beginning Esperanto, Natural Method. 23. Beginning 
Esperanto, Grammar. 24. Intermediate Esperanto. 25. Advanced 
Esperanto. 

GERMAN. 
Prof. E. J. Fluegel, Mr. Richard Wagenknecht. 
26. Beginning German Conversational Method. 27. Tutoring 
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Class in Conversational Method. 28. Elementary German Gram- 
mar. 29. Tutoring Class in Elementary Grammar. 30. Intermedi- 
ate German Grammar. 31. Intermediate German Composition and 
Conversation. 32. Intermediate Reading. 33. Advanced German 
Prose Composition. . Advanced German Reading. 35. German 
Themes. 36. Goethe’s Faust. 37. Children’s Class in German. 


III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 


Prof. George D. Kellogg, Prof. J. W. Basore. 
1. Beginning Latin. 2. Studies in Cesar. 3. Studies in 
Virgil. 4. Begining Greek. 5. Latin Composition. 6. Anabasis. 


7. Homer’s Iliad. 

IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

N. J. Lennes, Mr. W. W. Andrew, Prof. L. L. Campbell, 
Mr. H i. Van Cott. 

1. Elementary Algebra. 2. Plane Geometry. 3a. Plane Trig- 
onometry. 3b. Solid Geometry. 4. Advanced Algebra. 5. The 
General Pedagogy of Secondary Mathematics. 6. Primary Arith- 
metic. 7. Intermediate Arithmetic. 8. Advanced Arithmetic. 

PHYSICS. 
9. Physics I. 10. Physics II. 11. Physical Laboratory Work 
I. 12. Physical Laboratory Work II 
CHEMISTRY. 
13. Chemistry. 14. Laboratory Chemistry. 
NATURE STUDY, BIOLOGY, AGRICULTURE. 

Miss Alice McCloskey, Mr. A. A. Allen, Mr. Vaughn Mc- 
Caughey, Prof. C. H. Tuck, Mr. M. P. Jones. 

15. Lecture Course in Nature-Study for Teachers and Parents. 
16. Field Work. 17. Elementary Agriculture. 18. High School 
Agriculture. 19. School Gardening. 20. Bird Work. 21. High 
School Biology. 22. Geology. 23. Physiography. 


V. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 

Supt. F. D. Boynton, Mr. Clarence W. Sutton, Mr. W. V. D. 
Bingham. 

1. Current Educational Problems. 2. The History of Edu- 
cation. 3. Elements of Psychology. 4. Psychology Applied to 
Education. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Miss Ada van Stone Harris, Miss Emily Bradshaw, Miss Caro- 
line M. Morgan. 

5. General Elementary Methods. 6. Methods for Primary 
Grades. Grades I-IV. 7. Methods for Grammar Grades. Grades 
V-VIII. 8. Methods for Rural School Teachers. 9. Hand Work 
in the Elementary School. 

KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 

Miss Alice Temple, Miss Katherine Martin. 

10. Kindergarten Theory and Practice. 11. The Kindergarten 
Program. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Supt. F. D. Boynton,. Dr. Merrill, Miss E. Josephine Rice, Mr. 
H. E. Cogswell. 

12. American History. 13. Civil Government. 14. High 
School Biology. 15. Geology. 16. Physiographv. 17. Blackboard 
Sketching. 18. Public School Drawing. 19. Public School Music. 
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CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
20. The Kindergarten. 21. The Nursery Kindergarten. 22. 
Boys’ Club. 23. Girls’ Club. 24. German and French. 


VI. RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

Rev. Alfred E. Lavell, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. 

1. Biblical Literature. 2. The Development of Israel. 3. 
Religious Education. 4. Expansion of the Church through Six- 
teen Centuries. 5. Religious Education. 6. The Sunday School 
Teachers’ Bible Class. 7. The Life of Christ. 8. Lectures on 
Palestine. 9. Bible Stories to Children. 

VII. LIBRARY TRAINING. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, Miss Sabra W. Vought, Miss Alice E. 
Sanborn. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

It is designed for librarians of smaller libraries and library as- 
sistants who cannot leave their work for the extended courses of- 
fered in regular library schools, but who can get leave of absence 
for six weeks of study to gain a broader conception of their work 
and a general understanding of modern methods and ideals. 

SPECIAL LECTURES. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented by special lectures 
from time to time and by the regular Chautauqua program. The 
whole atmosphere of the place cannot be surpassed as a six weeks’ 
home of the average librarian or assistant who will profit greatly 
by this unique Chautauqua life. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course is systematically planned to accomplish the most 
ossible in six weeks, each requiring 40 hours of study. Regular 
ectures and lessons will include: cataloging, classification (decimal 
system), accessioning, author numbers, shelf-listing, book selec- 
tion and buying, reference work, bibliography, library building and 
equipment, library organization and administration, statistics and 
accounts, book-making, binding and repair, note taking, library 
handwriting, mechanical preparation of books for the shelves, serials, 
loan systems, library extension, work with children, schools, study 
clubs, etc. 

The Chautauqua and neighboring libraries give the students 
practical work under direction of their instructors. Practice work, 
following instruction, is carefully revised. Visits are made to Buf- 
falo and other places of interest and benefit to library workers. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Dewey Decimal Classification, Cutter Author Tables, Cutter 
Rules for a Dictionary Catalog, Simplified Library School Rules, 
A. L. A. Lists of Subject-headings, A. L. A. Catalog, Kroeger’s 
Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books. 

ADVANCED REGISTRATION. 

Application for admission should be made if possible before 
ine 15 to Miss Mary E. Downey, State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

o one will be admitted to the class who has not previously filled 
out a registration blank and received the official matriculation card. 
Early application is desirable as the class is limited to the number 
that can be given satisfactory instruction and supervision. 

There will be no entrance examination but no one will be ac- 
cepted who has not had a high school course or its quivalent. Expe- 
rience in library work, usually of not less than a year, is essential 
to understand the technical instruction given. 
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EXPENSES. 

Tuition fee is $20 for the course, to which must be added the 
regular gate fee of $5 charged every student at Chautauqua to cover 
cost of an elaborate program of lectures, concerts, entertainments, 
etc., free to all within the grounds. Six to ten dollars will probably 
cover cost of necessary text books, note books, catalog cards, and 
various technical fittings to be retained as personal property. 


VIII. DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Miss Anna Barrows, Miss Helen M. Dav Miss Gertrude Duntz, 
Miss Lura Duntz. 

1. School Room Cookery. 2. Sanitation and Dietetics. 3. 
Practical Home Cooking. 4. Household Management. Demonstra- 
tion Lectures. 5. Sewing. 6. Primary Methods. 7. Garment 
Making. 8. Shirt Waists. 


IX. MUSIC. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 

Mr. Hamlin E. Cogswell. 

Normal Training School for Supervisors and Grade Teachers. 
(A) Supervisors’ Course. (B) Grade Teachers’ Course. 

MANDOLIN, GUITAR, AND BANJO. 

Mr. Myron A. Bickford. 

PIANO. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, Miss Georgia Kober, Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey. 

ORGAN. 
Mr. Henry B. Vincent. 
VOICE. 

Mr. Frank Croxton, Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, Mr. Charles E. 
Washburn, Mr. Frederick Shattuck.. 

VIOLIN. 
Mr. Sol Marcosson. 
X. ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Mr. Frank P. Lane, Miss E. 
Josephine Rice, Miss Caroline M. Morgan, Mr. George H. Eggers, 
Mr. James Hall, Miss Elizabeth E. Gerrabrant, Miss Myrtle M. 
Irons, Miss Claire A. Babbitt, Mr. Thomas R. Pickrel, Mr. Lauren 
H. Martin. 

1. Elements of Beauty. 2. Blackboard Drawing. 3. Ele- 
mentary School Drawing. 4. Elementary Hand Work. 5. Free- 
hand Drawing. 6. Life Drawing. 7. Outdoor Sketching. & 
School Printing and Lettering. 9. Design. 10. Stenciling and 
Block Printing. 11. Basketry. 12. Weaving. 13. Chair Seating. 
14. Leather Work. 15. Book Binding. 16. Woodworking. 17. 
Wood Carving. 18. Metal Work. 

CERAMICS. 

Mrs. L. Vance Phillips. 


XI. EXPRESSION. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, Mr. Wm. P. 
Gorsuch. 

1. Regular Normal Course—(a) Vocal and Mental Technique, 
(b) Gesture According to Physical Laws, (c) Literary and Dramatic 
Interpretation, (d) Artistic Reading. 2. Public School Teachers’ 
Course in Reading and Methods of Teaching it. 3. Non-Profes- 
sional Course. -4. Course in Modern Poetry and Drama. 5. How 
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to make a Speech. 6. Vocal Culture. 7. Speech as a Mode of 
Personality. 8. Group Courses. 
XII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

1. Normal Course. 2. General Gymnastics. 3: Medical Gym- 
mastic Exercises. 4. Health Culture. 5. Outdoor Sports and 
Games. 6. Aquatics. 

XIII. PRACTICAL ARTS. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 
Mr. W. D. Bridge, Miss Bridge. 

BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP 

Mr. Wm. H. Covert. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 

Mrs. John F. Lewis. 

PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 

A course of daily lectures and conferences on various problems 
involved in the upbuilding of bodily health with the aim of develop- 
ing the highest degree of physical and intellectual efficiency. These 
lectures will be delivered in part by Mr. Horace Fletcher and will 
be arranged in codoperation with him and conducted under his gen- 
eral supervision. 


Classified Program 


36TH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY, JULY 1-AUGUST 29. 


LECTURES. 


Sermons and Religious Lectures: July 4, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. July 11, Dr. P. S. Henson. July 18, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark. July 25, Rev. John Thomas. August 1, Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well. August 8, Rev. Geo. Adam Smith. August 15, Bishop J. H 
Vincent. August 22, Dr. D. Dorchester, Jr. August 29, to be an- 
nounced. 

Devotional Hours: July 1, 2, Bishop John H. Vincent. July 
5-0, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. July 12-13, Dr. P. S. Henson. 
July 14-16, Dr. Francis E. Clark. July 10, Rev. Fred W. 
Adams. July 20, President Herbert Welch. July 21-23, Rev. John 
Thomas. July 26-30, Dr. Shailer Mathews. August 2-4, Dr. J. M. 
Thoburn, Jr. August 5, 6, Rev. F. W. Bible. August 9-13, Dr. W. 
T. McElveen. August 16, Bishop J. H. Vincent. August 17, Dr. F. 
W. Gunsaulus. August 19, 20, President W. H. P. Faunce. August 
23-27, Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr. 

Religious Education Symposium: The Development of 
Character: Through the College and University, July 12, Profes- 
sor George Albert Coe. Through the Public Schools, July 13, Pro- 
fessor Clyde W. Votaw. Through the Sunday School, July 14, 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck. Through the Churches, July 15, Pro- 
fessor Herbert F. Willett. Through Social and Personal Hygiene, 
July 16, Dr. George J. Fisher. Through Social Living, July 17, 
Mr. Henry F. Cope. Moral and Religious Education in the Home, 
July 12-16. Five afternoon conferences correlated with the above 
morning lectures. 

The Unity of the Bible: August 2-7, Professor Richard G. 
Moulton. 
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LITERARY. 


Idealism in American Life, July 1. Books and Writers, July 2, 
Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Poetry of Wordsworth, July 1. Poetry of 
Kipling, July 2, Miss Margaret Anderson. Problems and Ideals of 
Victorian Literature, Tuly 5-10, Professor Stockton Axson. James 
Whitcomb Riley, Prince of Hoosiers and Prophet of Good Cheer, 
July 17, Mark Twain and other Marks. July 19, Rev. Fred Winslow 
Adams. The Unity of the Bible, August 2-7, Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton. George Eliot, August 2-7, Professor Richard Burton. C. L. 
S. C. Lecture Series, August 9-13. The Ring and the Book (fol- 
lowed by four readings), August 9-13, Rev. R. W. VanKirk. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Social Service Symposium: (July 19-24). The Religion of 
the Two Commandments, July 19, President Herbert Welch. The 
Justice and Prosperity of the Future, July 19, Professor Edward T. 
Devine. Duties and Opportunities in the Care of Needy Children, 
July 20, Mr. Homer Folks. The Social Value of the Church, July 
20, Rev. W. M. Tippy. The City and the Kingdom, July 21, 
Rev. Frank mason North. Why Should we Import Rags and Relics 
into the New Home? July 21, Let us Stand on our own Feet, July 
23, Rev. Martha Bortle. The Labor Unions and Human Brother- 
hood, July 23, Dr. W. M. Balch. Our Country and the World, July 
22. Dr. Josiah Strong. 


Democracy Symposium: (July 26-30). Implications of De- 
mocracy, July 26-30, Mr. Charles Zueblin. Railways and the People, 
July 27, President W. C. Brown. Education for Democracy, July 29, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. The Menace of a Demagogue, July 30, Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw. Suffragist or Suffragette—Which? August 7, Rev. 
Anna Shaw. 


Symposium on Country Life: (August 23-28). Industrial 
Aspects of Country Life, August 23, Professor J. W. Jenks. Govern- 
ment and Public Health, August 24, Dr. C. W. Stiles. Experimental 
Plant Breeding and Practical Farming, August 25, Prof. J. H. Web- 
ber. Public School Agriculture and the Business of Farming, Au- 
gust 25, Mr. D. J. Crosby. A More Beautiful America, August 27, 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland. Three Lectures on the Conservation of 
National Resources, August 26, speakers to be announced. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


The Nation’s Educational Purpose, July 3, Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper. The Use of Mind, July 5-10, Dr. Earl Barnes. Self Educa- 
tion, July 5, President George E. Vincent. The Private School in 
a Democracy, July 6, Professor Endicott :-Peabody. The Cream of 
Memory Systems, August 9, Dr. Tames M. Buckley. Organic Evolu- 
tion, August 16-21, Dr. J. M. Coulter. The School as a Society, 
August 16-20, Professor J. J. Findley. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Health and Efficiency Symposium: Dietetic Righteousness 
August 9, Mr. Horace Fletcher. Exercise and Health, August 10, 
Dr. James M. Buckley. Mental Hygiene, August 11, Dr. Henry B. 
Favill. The Warfare for Health, August 11, Dr. Wm. Seaman Bain- 
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bridge. Health and Efficiency, August 12, Professor Irving Fisher. 
Mental Healing, August 12, Dr. James M. Buckley. Mental Thera- 
peutics, August 13, Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows. Lecture, August 14, 
Professor J. D. Kellogg. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Illustrated Lectures: The Military Conquest of the Alleghe- 
nies, July 1. The Commercial Conquest of the Alleghenies, July 2, 
Professor Archer B. Hulbert. Beauty in Common Things (with 
blackboard illustrations), July 6. The Enjoyment of Pictures, July 
15, Mr. Henry Turner Bailey. To be announced, July 20, 22. From 
Coronado to Kit Carson, July 27. The Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
July 29, Mr. Nat Brigham. The Drama of Life, August 5. ’Neath 
the Shadow of Vesuvius, August 7, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Parsifal, 
August 10. The Drama of Ben Hur (with Stereopticon views and the 
Victor Auxetophone), August 11, Rev. Henry R. Rose. American 
Warriors in the Warfare for Life, August 14, Dr. Wm. Seaman 
Bainbridge. The Blackfeet Indians, August 18, Mr. Walter McClin- 
tock. Moving Pictures, August 24, 25, Lyman Howe Company. The 
Explorations of an Archaeologist, August 26, 28, Professor James H. 
Breasted. 

C. L. S. C. FEATURES. 


Self Education, President George E. Vincent, July 5. Organi- 
zation of the Class of 1913, July 12. Historic Types of Architecture, 
Mr. H. T. Bailey, July 16. What the Circle Offers to Graduates, 
Miss Georgie L. Hopkins, July 19. Social Life at Rome, Prof. G. D. 
Kellogg, July 23. Reading in Circles versus Reading Alone, Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, July 26. C. L. S. C. Reception, July 29. Popular 
Education and Democracy, Prof. Shailer Mathews, July 30. Ral- 
lying Day Exercises: Addresses by Bishop Vincent, Prof. Burton, 
and others; Reception in the Hall, July 31. Rally of the Class of 
1913, August 2, The Greek Tragedy, Prof. R. G. Moulton, August 

Woman’s Progress in Civilization, Rev. Anna Shaw, August 7. 
The Chautauqua Circle and Social Service, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. 
Lecture, Prof. G. D. Kellogg, August 9. Lecture, Prof. J. W. 
Basore, August 11. Famous Passages from Homer, Prof. P. H. 
Boynton, August 12. Lecture, August 13. The Reading Circle at 
the Assemblies, Rev. D. W. Howell, August 16. Promenade Con- 
cert and C. L. S. C. Receptions at the various Class Headquarters, 
August 17. Recognition Day: Assemblage; Recognition Day Ad- 
dress, Pres. W. H. P. Faunce. Roman and American Politics, Mr. 
A. E. Bestor, August 18. Home Reading Circles in England, August 
20. Making Friends for the Circle, Mr. F. C. Bray, August 23. 


READING HOURS AND RECITALS. 


Reading Hours: Selected Readings, July 5-0, Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop, Moli¢re Comedies, July 12-16, Mr. Wm. P. Gorsuch. Se- 
lected Readings, July 26-30, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. Selected 
Readings, August 16-20, Miss Mabel C. Bragg. “The Ring and the 
Book,” August 12-27, Rev. R. W. VanKirk. 


Recitals: In Nineteen Hundred-and-Now, July 8, Edmund 
Vance Cooke. Ulysses, July 10, Professor S. H. Clark. The Serv- 
ant in the House, July 13, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. Dramatic Read- 
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ings, July 17, 19, Mrs. Isabel G. Beecher. Rip Van Winkle, July 21, 
Professor L. Barbour. The Physician in Spite of Himself, July 24, 
Mr. Wm. P. Gorsuch. Life Portrayals from Dickens, with changes 
of costume, July 28, William Sterling Battis. Monsieur Beaucaire, 
July 31. The Dawn >f a To-morrow, August 2. Lord Chumley, 
August 4, Mr. Leland Powers. Midsummer Night’s Dream with 
Music, August 16, Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. Peaceful Valley; 
August 19, David Garrick, August 21, Mr. Phidelah Rice. 


MUSIC. 


Sacred Song Services: Every Sunday, 7:45 p. m., general 
congregational singing, with special selections by the Chautauqua 
Choir, Orchestra, Soloists, and Organist. 


Midweek Concerts: Occur regularly Monday and Friday 
evenings at 8:00 and Wednesday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock. 
Special Programs include the following: Quartet Song Cycle, 
“Flora’s Holiday,” Lane Wilscn, July 14. American Composers’ 
Program, July 21. Oratorio “Elijah,” Mendelssohn, July 23. Can- 
tata “The Mermaid,” Julian Edwards, July 26. Cantata for Junior 
Choir, “Into the World,” Peter Benoit, July 28. Selections from 
“Faust,” Gounod, July 30. Tennyson Anniversary Concert, August 
6. “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, “The Death of Minnehaha,” and 
“Hiawatha’s Departure,” Coleridge-Taylor, August 11, 12. Men- 
delssohn Music accompaning Recital of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. August 16. Cantata “The Gate of Life,” Franco Leoni, 
August 20. 


New York Symphony Orchestra will give a special program 
on the afternoon of July 24 with the full summer orchestra of fifty, 
conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch, founder of the orchestra and 
leader since 1903. 


Artist’s Recitals (a) Seven Piano and Violin Recitals by 
Messrs. W. H. Sherwood and Sol Marcosson, Tuesday afternoons 
in Higgins Hall, and (b) Eight Vocal Recitals by Messrs. Frank 
Croxton and C. C. Washburne, and Mrs. Marie Zimmerman on 
Thursday afternoons in Higgins Hall. A fee is charged. 


LECTURERS. 


Rev. Fred W. Adams, July 17,19. Dr. W. M. Balch, July 23. 
Miss Margaret Anderson, July Prof. J. W. Basore, August 11. 


1-2. ." — E. Bestor, August 
Professor Stockt Axson, Jul 10, 23-20. 

a eciten Anson, 70y Rev. F. W. Bible, August 5, 6. 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, July MJ. Maud Ballington Booth, 
6, 15, 16, . 

— Rev. Martha Bortle, July 21, 23. 
Mr. B. N. Baker, July 31. Professor Percy H. Boynton, 
Dr. Earl Barnes, July 5-10. July 1, August 12. 


Dr. Wm. Seaman Bainbridge, Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, August 
August II, 14. 23. 
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Professor James H. Breasted, 
August 26, 28. 

Mr. Nat Brigham, July 27, 20. 

President W. C. Brown, July 27. 


Dr. James M. Buckley, August 
9-13. 
Professor Richard Burton, Au- 


gust 2-7. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, July 14-18. 

Professor George Albert Coe, 
July 12. 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell, July 31, 
August I. 

Mr. Henry F. Cope, July 15, 17. 

Professor John M. Coulter, Au- 
gust 16-21. 

Mr. D. J. Crosby, August 25. 


Professor E. T. Devine, July 19. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, August 3. 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., Au- 


gust 23-27. 
Hon. Andrew S. Draper, July 3. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, July 20. 
Mr. Milton Fairchild, July 29, 30. 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, Au- 
gust 13. 
President W. H. P. Faunce, Au- 
gust 18-20. 


Dr. Henry B. Favill, August 11. 
Professor J. J. Findley, August 


10-20. 
Dr. George J. Fisher, July 16. 
Prof. Irving Fisher, August 12. 
Mr. Horace Fletcher, July 5-7, 
August 9-14. 
Mr. Homer Folks, July 20. 


Governor Robert B. Glenn, Au- 
gust 21. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, August 
17-20. 

Dr. P. S. Henson, July 11-13. 

Mr. Richard M. Hodge, July 16. 

Miss Georgie L. Hopkins, July 
19, August 10. 

Rev. D. W. Howell, August 16. 

Professor Archer B. Hubbert, 
July 1, 2. 

Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, August 4-18. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, July 4-9. 

Professor J. W. Jenks, August 23. 
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Professor 
July 23. 

Miss Kate F. Kimball, July 26. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, August 14. 

President Edwin Erle Sparks, 
July 1, 2, 3. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, July 26-30. 

ate, Walter McClintock, August 


18. 
Dr. W. T. McElveen, August 9-13. 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland, Au- 
gust 27. 
Professor Richard G. 
August 2-7. 
Rev. Frank Mason North, July 21. 
Dr. Endicott Peabody, July 6. 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, August 5-7. 
Miss Helen Potter, July 20, 22. 
Rev. Henry R. Rose, August 10, 
11. 


George D. Kellogg, 


Moulton, 


Pres. Frank K. Sanders, July 14. 

Rev. Anna Shaw, August 7. 

Hon Leslie M. Shaw, July 30. 

mew, Grenge Adam Smith, August 
2-8. 

Professor 
July 14. 

Mr. Charles Stelzle, July 23. 

Dr. C. W..Stiles, August 24. 

Dr. Josiah Strong, July 22. 

Rev. J. M. Thoburn, Jr., August 
2-4. 

Rev. John Thomas, July 21-25. 

Dr. W. M. Tippy, July 20. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, July 1, 
2, 17, August 15, 16. 

President George E. Vincent, July 
2 s. 

Professor Clyde W. Votaw, July 
13. 


Edwin D. Starbuck, 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, July 
10. 
Professor Herbert J. Webber, 


August 25. 
President Herbert 
19, 20. 
Hon. A. P. Wilder, August 14. 
Prof. Herbert L. Willett, July 15. 
Mr. Charles Zueblin, July 26-30. 


Welch, July 
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READERS. 


Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, July 
13, 26-30, August 16. 

Professor Livingstone Barbour, 
July 21. 


Mr. Wm. Sterling Battis, July 28. 


Miss Mabel C. Bragg, August 16- 
20. 


Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher, July 
17, 19. 


Mrs. yA M. Bishop, July 5-9, 
August 

Professor e H. Clark, July 10. 

Mr. Edmund Vance Cooke, July & 

Mr. Wm. Pierce Gorsuch, July 
12-16, . 24. 

Mr. Leland Powers, July 31, Aug. 


2, 4 
Mr. Phidelah Rice, August 19, 21. 
Rev. R. W. VanKirk, August 
23-27. 


MUSICIANS. 


Mr. Henry D. Bastow, July 1-31. 

Mrs. Frances Hewitt Bowne, July 
I-31. 

Mr. Ww alter Damrosch, July 24. 

Miss Elizabeth Dodge, August 
1-29. 

Miss Florence L. Fiske, July 1-31. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, July 1-Au- 
gust 29. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, July 3-August 
13. 

Mr. Myron A. Bickford, July 3- 
August 13. 


Mr. Bertram Schwahn, July 1-31. 

Mr. Alfred D. Shaw, August 1-29. 
Mr. ao G. Shattuck, July 
1-Augu 

Mr. William” ‘Sherwood, July 3- 
Aug. 13. 

Mr. ane B. Vincent, 
August 29. 

Mr. — Waterous, 


July 1- 

August 
I- 

Mr. Th A. Wheeldon, July 13, 15. 


Mr. R. J. Winterbottom, July 24, 
August 5. 


Assembly Calendar for 1909 


For the convenience of C. L. S. C. members who intend to take 


advantage of the C. 


L. S. C. exercises held this summer by various 








Chautauqua Assemblies throughout the country the following list of 
Assemblies is published. We have here noted only those Assemblies 
which have already sent information as to dates, and arranged for 
C. L. S. C. representation. There are other Assemblies which have 
not reported. 


Name of Chautauqua. Assembly Dates. Manager. 
ARKANSAS 
Siloam Springs, July 30-Aug. 6. F. W. Bartell, 
Mgr. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Pacific Grove, July 9-25. Mrs. E. J. Dawson, 


Sec., San Jose, 


Recognition Day, July 21. Speaker, W. C. Evans, D. D. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder, July 4-Aug. 14. F. A. - -~e 
ec. 
Rocky Mountain, July 15-Aug. 21. Frank Mc- 


Donough, Jr., Sec 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Plainville (Conn. Chaut. Assem.) July 21-29. B. F. Gilman, Sec. 
ILLINOIS. 
Aurora, Aug. 9-23. O. L. Wilson, Mer. 
Camargo, Aug. 7-22. W. D. Higdon, Supt. 


Dixon (Rock River), 
Recognition Day, .Aug. 5. 


Elgin, 
Havana, 


Recognition Day, Aug. 6. 
Hoopeston, 


Speaker, D. W. Howell, D. D. 
July 31-Aug. 15. Adam A. Krape, 
Supt., Polo. 

Aug. 9-19. James H. Shaw, Mer. 

July 29-Aug. 12. Jas. L. Loar, 
{gr. Bloomington. 

Speaker, D. W. Howell, D. D. 

July 30-Aug. 8. Jas. H. Shaw, Supt 


Recognition Day, Speaker, Mrs. Charles E. Risser. 


Litchfield, 
Lithia Springs, 

Recognition Day, Aug. 21. 
Ottawa, 
Petersburg (Old Salem), 
Pontiac, 


Recognition Day, July 28. 


Aug. 1-15. E. H. Baldwin, Sec. 
Aug. 14-30. Rev. J. L. Douthit. 
Speaker, Prof. S. C. Schmucker. 


Aug. 20-29. Jas. H. Shaw, Supt. 
Aug. 11-29. Rev. J. M. Johnson. 
July 17-Aug. 1. A. C. Folsom, 


Mgr. 
Speaker, G. E. Vincent. 


INDIANA. 


Kokomo, 


Aug. 6-15. Wm. E. Rauch, Sec. 


Recognition Day ,Aug. 20. Speaker, Dr. George E. Vincent. 


Oakland City, 
Pleasant Shades, 


Wabash, 
Winona Lake, 


May 28-June 7. Byron W. King, 


Supt. 
July 17-Aug. 1. W. D. Higdon, 
Supt. 
July 6-15. James H. Shaw, Mer. 
June 28-Aug. 21. Rev. S. C. 
Dickey, Mgr. 


Recognition Day, Aug. 29. Speaker, Dr. George E. Vincent. 
IOWA. 


Charles City, 
Clarinda, 
Recognition Day, Aug. 13. 
Des Moines, 
Waterloo, 


Recognition Day, July 6. 


Aug. 3-14. A. D. Clark, Secy. 
Aug. 5-14. W. E. Whittaker, Sec. 


July 2-11. 


June 29-July 9. R. N. a 
ec. 
Speaker, Prof. James W. Crook. 


KANSAS. 


Cawker City (Lincoln Park 
Assembly), 


Clay Center (Clay County Chau- 


tauqua), 


Coffeyville, 
poria, 
Ottawa, 
Parsons, 
Pittsburg, 
Salina, 
Sterling, 


July 19-Aug. 30. 


July 27-Aug. 6. 


July 31-Aug. 16. Robert Good, 
Sec., Jamestown. 

July 23-Aug. 1. C. Vincent ae. 

ec. 

Rev. C. S. Nusbaum, Sec. 
Aug. 15-21. Fred W. Bartell Mgr. 
Henry Durst, Sec. 
July 9-19. Fred W. Bartell, Mgr. 
Aug. 15-21. Fred W. Bartell, Mer. 
July 22-Aug. 1. A. H. King, Sec. 
C. G. Miller, Sec. 
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Wathena, Aug. 21-29. A. W. Themanson, Sec. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 25. Speaker, Rev. M. F. Troxell. 
Winfield, July 5-16. A. H. Limerick, Sec., 
Recognition Day, July 12. 119 E. oth Ave. 
MARYLAND. 
Recognition Day, Aug. 10. Aug. 1-30. W. L. Davidson, 
Mountain Lake Park, Mgr., 1711 Lamont St. N. W., 


July 20-Sept. 4. A. H. Hiller, Sec. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Grove, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Northampton (Conn. Valley 
Chautauqua), July 13-23. E. P. Butler, Pres. 
Recognition Day, July 21. 
MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, June 24-July 4. O. L. Wilson, Mar. 
Kalamazoo, July 15-25. O. L. Wilson, Mgr. 
MISSOURI. 

Aurora, July 17-23. F. W. Bartell, Mgr. 
Carthage, July 12-24 E. H. Wyatt, Sec. 
Recognition Day, July 24. Speaker, D. W. Howell, D. D. 
Clinton, July 15-25. Fred W. Bartell, Mgr. 
Monett, July 24-30. Fred W. Bartell Mgr. 
Sedalia, July 17-31. Fred W. Bartell, Mgr. 
Springfield, July 5-17. Fred W. Bartell, Mgr. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ocean Grove, July 9-19. A. E. Ballard, Sec. 
NEW YORK. 

Chautauqua, Julv 1-Aug. 29. A. E. Bestor. 


Recognition Day, Aug. 18. Speaker, Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown Univ. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Devil’s Lake, July 3-19. Edgar LaRue, Sec. 
OHIO. 
Bellefontaine, luly 23-Aug. 1. James H. Shaw, Supt. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Miss H. E. Stanley. 

Bethesda (Epworth Park), Aug. 6-23. 7. S. Secrest, Supt. 
Urbana, Aug. 27-Sept. 5. James H. Shaw, Supt. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mount Gretna, july 3-Aug. 4. V. W. Dippell, Sec. 


Recognition Day, July 29. Speaker, Bishop Vincent. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone Lake Chautauqua, July 1-15. R. J. Hicks, Sec. 
Recognition Day, July 14. Speaker, Arthur E. Gringle. 


Madison, June 25-July 12. G. G. Smith, Pres. 
Recognition Day Aug. 12. Speaker, Rev. Wm. M. Anderson. 
TENNESSEE. 

Monteagle, July 3-Aug. 29. Allen G. Hall, Supt. 
WISCONSIN. 

Delavan Lake, Aug. 12-22. W. A. Cochran, Pres. 


Recognition Day, Aug. 12. Speaker, Gov. R. B. Glenn, 
North Carolina. 











Talk About Books 


Mr. Orr. By Alice Hegan Rice. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. Pp. 320. Price $1.00. 

Mr. Opp is a “bluffer.” He is constantly trying to look and act the 
part that he would like to have his neighbors think natural to him. 
He is sincere, in that his pretentions are more convincing to himself 
—up to a certain juncture, than to anybody else. The interest of 
the story, its humor and its pathos, lie chiefly at first in the ludi- 
crous conceit and bravery of the little man and in the pitiable thin- 
ness of his disguise, to all eyes but his own and those of his weak- 
minded sister. He and Kippy are slow to understand, genuine hero- 
ism emerges more and more from beneath all the shamming—an 
optimism and a doggedness that will not call fa‘lure by its name 
till it has given the bitterest proofs, and a generosity that counts 
nothing too dear for the object of its chief devotion. This chief 
object is not the pretty pink and white heroine but Kippy, for whose 
sake he turns away from life as even commonplace and inadequate 
men may know it if they will. When Mr. Opp stands at last re- 
vealed to himself, with all illusion stripped away, he commands 
more respect and sympathy than ever before. He can still bid God- 
speed to the man who has superseded him as editor of the local 
newspaper and married the girl of his earlier dreams. He can still 
turn his back on the kindly neighbors who have gathered half in 
pity to do him honor on his retirement and trudge home alone 
through the rain to Kippy, who would not be reconciled to his ab- 
sence. After all, there are other things to measure a man by than 
nicety of taste or power of mentality. Mr. Opp is a book of the 
heart. It is altogether worthy to stand as a later and maturer 
achievement by the author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 


Tue Home Bumper. By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Pp. 129. 75 cents. 


In this brief character study Dr. Abbott has traced with delicacy 
and charm the essentials of womanhood as interpreted by his 
thought and experience of life in his own home. It is a lofty view 
which he presents, while the very homeliness of the virtues pic- 
tured, gives the book a universal quality which makes its ethical 
suggestions very practical. It is a retrospective view by one who 
has already passe! the threescore limit, and whose outlook upon this 
life and whose anticipations of another give him both confidence 
and hope. 
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Watt Wh.tMANn. George Rice Carpenter. Macmillan Company. 
1909. Pn. 172. Price 75 cents. 
This latest contribution to the English Men of Letters series was 
written by one of the Americans who has done most to promote 
in intelligent study of the literature of this country. Professor 
arpenter’s sudden death in April at the age of forty-five gives 
emphasis to this book, now that his work has been so abruptly ter- 
minated. The Whitman book is after the style of the English Men 
of Letters series as a whole, giving its main attention to tlie bio- 
graphical facts of Whitman's life. To do this thoroughly, of course, 
demands an interpretative mind, and the skill and sympathy of Mr. 
Carpenter’s analyses, particularly when they call into play his expert 
knowledge of psychology as applied to writing make the book a 
very real contribution to the already voluminous literature concern- 
ing Whitman 


\ Tar-Heet Baron. Mabell Shippie Clark Pelton. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 354. Price $1.50. 

[This book is not new. In fact it has lately gone into its fourth edi- 
tion. Sdme books do. And if a “popular novel” lives into its fourth, 
there usually is something to account for it. The Tar-Heel Baron 
can hardly have been kept for its pictorial illustrations. We incline 
to think it has lived along on its merits. The place is among the 
nountains of North Carolina. The Baron does not belong there by 
heredity, as may be inferred from his title even without reference 
to his name, von Rittenheim. But he is an importation worth while 
for his essential nobility; not too good to be true; for his excessive 
seriousness which lends a humor running naturally into pathos here 
and there; for his foreign blunders and foreign insight, withal; 
nd for the occasion he gives to the natives, good and bad, to show 
their essential qualities. These qualities are represented by suffi- 
iently varied types, admirably drawn. There is the generous, negli- 


it, drawling country doctor, the devil-may-care, hard-drinking, 
fast riding young rake who never thought evil, who harmed only 
himself, who told his mother of his passionate love for the heroine, 


lived soberly for months in the hope of winning other than a sisterly 
regard; and died gladly to save for her the Baron, whom she had 
preferred to himself. There is Sydney, with whom the men all 
fall in love, and very accountably, for she is full of vitality, dash, 
nd womanly tenderness; and there are moonshiners, the poor but 


it disreputable whites, the negroes, and the various relations of 
these one to another. “The gander pulling,” “the poke party,” and 
“the possum hunt” bring the various classes into clear view. The 
ethical vagueness of some wrong doers, the sophistry and wicked 
unning of others, the courageous opposition of a few who repre- 
sent better things, the cornivance of officers of the law with law 
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breakers, and the inevitableness with which right proves after all 
be right and wrong to %e wrong at the end, make a very interestii 
study, entirely free from preachment, and one the cenclusions 
which were far less obvious in 1903, when the book first appear: 
than now. Hilda, the German adventuress in pursuit of the Bar 
deliberate fascinator and destroyer of men, who is bitterly co 
scious at last that she is different from other women and waul 
be cured by a genuine love if she could, presents a curious ar 
convincing analysis of the vampire character. The plot of the boo! 
is absorbing, the style pleasing, and the work as a whole of ver 
decided merit. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA: REP\ 
OF THE First MEETING OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL. PHILAp! 
PHIA. 1908. The Revell Press: New York. 

The book is a full report of the proceedings of this unique 

epochal conference, whose purpose is well stated by the Secretary 

the Rev. Silas B. Sanford, D. D., in his introduction, when he quot 
from the Constitution: “To manifest the essential oneness of tl 

Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lor 

and Saviour, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service a1 

cooperation among them.” 
As one glances over the pages he is impressed with the cathol 

icity of the leaders, for men of all evangelical churches mingle t 
gether in brotherly fellowship; the breadth of their views, fo: 
almost every place of religious thought and work is discussed; the 
eminence of the speakers, for nearly every one has special fitness 
for his chosen subject; and the one predominant note, for every 
subject and speaker leads up this one ideal—the rule of the Christ 
and His Spirit. 


Peace, Power, AND Pienty. By Orison Swett Marden. Thos. ¥ 
Crowell & Co.: New York. Pp. 323. 
If the title of Mr. Marden’s last book, “Peace, Power, and Plenty,” 
does not suggest its subject matter, it is because he intended the 
reader to discover that these three would come from following th« 
principles of the work itself. While the author does not seek to 
be class*fied with any particular trend of present-time thinking he 
seems nearest to what is now recognized under the name of New 
Thought, the substance of which is expressed in his first chapter, 
“The Power of the Mind to Compel the Body.” We have not seen 
any work which so clearly treats this fascinating theme,—a theme 
not really “new,” but old. The literature emphasizing psychic influ- 
ence as a factor in everyday life, is growing; entire periodicals being 
devoted to it, as well as books. 
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Mr. Marden in this book applies the principle of thought-influ- 
ence upon life, to health, wealth and old age (which last he regards 
is mainly mental). Worry he treats as a disease, and fear as a 
curse; both he insists are entirely out of place in human life. Like 
the explosive passions (e. g., anger) these, and various like ills to 
which flesh and spirit sink into bondage he declares are entirely 
avoidable, curable, removable, unnecessary and criminally needless 
Good cheer, hope and the restrained expression of joy and glad- 
ness may not constitute a panacea for all life’s ills, but our author 
in this book would have us believe they would cure the largest num- 
eT 

The book makes interesting reading; the style is attractive; 
the principles are clearly stated, and constantly buttressed by facts 
drawn from present-day experiences. It is worthy of a wide read- 
ing, as its influence retain their hold upon life’s activities and inter- 
ests until the physical machinery stops running. 


THE Age oF SHAKESPEARE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York, 1908. Pp. 302. $2 net. 

The conviction that Swinburne will be remembered only for 
his verse and his poetic plays is deepened by a reading of this, his 
last volume of critical opinions. He treats here chiefly of men who 
excite his admiration and commendation and in awarding praise 
the critic should be at his happiest. But this is not in this instance 
the case. The adulation of the dramatist considered is too unquali- 

ed and the contempt for unappreciative critics too fierce. The 
reader is forced to conclude that Swinburne was not by nature 
qualified to be an essayist or critic. The lyrical gift which makes 
many of his poems exquisite proves to be his undoing in prose 
criticism which demands sanity, restraint, balance. For none of 
these qualities was Swinburne conspicious. 


De Lipris. By Austin Dobson. The Macmillan Company: New 
York 1908. Pp. 232. $1.50 

Austin Dobson’s prose and verse though seldom bearing any 
close relation to life are usually diverting and possessed of dis- 
tinct literary charm. His latest volume comprising both essays 
nd poems is no exception to this general statement, though it is if 
anything milder and more bookish than its predecessors. In his 
rambles through the literary byways of the age of Pope the author 
is hit upon several likely topics which prove interesting 
to the casual reader who is little likely ever to explore all corners 
of the field for himself. “Bramston’s ‘Man of Taste,” “M. 
Roquet on the Arts,” “A French Critic of Bath,” etc., indicate the 
nature of these essays. The verse is hardly up to Mr. Dobson’s 


standard, being rather perfunctory though, as ever, graceful. 
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LOOK AT THE NAMES 


on the 


CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM FOR 1909 
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IF YOU CHAUTAUQUA IF YOU 


GO TO DON’T GO 





YOU WILL WANT TO 
READ 
THE REPORTS GIVEN BY 


The Chautauquan Daily 





A unique eight-page daily—published forty-five ‘times during 
July and August. 

The only daily newspaper published at Chautauqua. 

Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses, sermons ; 
inspiring utterances from the Chautafiqua plaiform, world-famous 
as a clearing house of ideas on the vital movements of the times 
literary, religious, economic, and educational. 

THe CHAUTAUQUAN Dalry is invaluable as the only means of 
preserving these addresses for future reference and study. 
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TOPICS FOR SPECIAL WEEKS 


Conferences will be devoted to special topics as follows: 


I GON cocci eiseketanwiiedsVenibataseewens Religious Education 

I MR ct pnikcns tad he even ee eet hhwe eee en ean Social Service 

Be CR le oz ck aac kegsaaen tated The Meaning of Democracy 

RE A etic entnankukonaneien caesar The Christian Life 

ER niin nde dmanmmdin aie d C. L. S. C. Recognition Week 

NE MRR ce cnn ctkadeeebk en eereuslesakawes sas Country Life 
THE DAILY 


Even the bare list given above cannot fail to suggest something 
what the Daily will have to report. Whether a person has ever 
ited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most absorbing prob- 
ns of our time he can hardly be willing to miss the full account of 
ese conferences and discussions. The Daily alone will offer such 
iccount. Price for the season $1.50. 
THE WEEKLY 
The CHAUTAUQUAN WEEKLY will reflect the personal, social 
and nictorial side of Chautauqua. In more detailed, leisurely, and 
gossipy fashion than is possible to the Daily, the Weekly will out- 
line the individual careers of these notable men and women who 
speak, will describe and illustrate the various activities in which they 
take part; the places of gathering, the history of the organizations 
which they represent, etc. It will tell who are at Chautauqua and 
what everyone is doing in a social way. It will contain descriptions 
the various clubs at Chautauqua with pictures of their head- 
ters and some hints as to their personnel. It will report fully 
the small doings of special groups to which the Daily can give but 


passing notice but each of which deserves record in some form. 
\Vithout encroaching on the field of the Daily as a chronicle of all 
important things said and done at Chautauqua, the Weekly will thus 


supplement with details, enhance with sidelights and personal 
sketches, illustrate with news and portraits. So much for its value 
during the season. Between seasons it is devoted to the news of 
Chautauqua Institution all through the year, and the news of its 
home town, Chautauqua, New York. It serves the uses of a local 
weekly paper to those who care about happenings and developments 
at their summer home. More than that, it keeps track of Chau- 

iquans everywhere—speakers, instructors, officers, cottagers—and 
as far as possible reports to all whatever of interest happens to any. 
for the year $1.00. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 


The Dairy (which you will want anyhow).................... $1.50 
The Weekty (which you will want if you take root as a 
CEE Soa buu cate noudune kirewews dt canceda guns 1.00 
Both (Daily for season, Weekly all year).................... 2.50 
Special offer if subscription is placed at the same time..... $2.00 


Write at once. You might forget the good reasons for it. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, New York 











Tell the Advertiser that you saw it in Tue Cuautaugvan. 
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New. Travel Course for Clubs and Individuals 





“A Reading Journey 
| hrough Spain” 


By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph. D. 


Romance Department, Columbia University, New York, Member 
of the Hispanic Society of America. Corresponding Member Span- 
ish Royal Academy. 


The Spain of Today with its Background of History, Institutions, 
- Literature, and Art. 


A fascinating account of a land and its people of special inter- 
est to us since the Spanish-American war, by an American who 
knows what to see and why.these things are worth our while to 
see. Presented under the following titles: 


The Country and the People The Basque Provinces 


Old Castile Salamanca 

New Castile Andalucia 

Granada Zaragoza 

Cataluna Valencia 

Illustrated with many photographs taken by the author and 
from the collections of the Hispanic Society ;.accompanied by bibli- 
ographies, programs and outlines for club or personal use; another 


of the practical Chautauqua Reading Journey series. 


A Complete Course for Club Study 
Ideal Preparation for Travel by Individuals or Parties 
Personal Observations of a Spanish-American Authority 
SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Ready in August 
Single Copies Fifty Cents 


The Chautauqua Press 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 














Tell the Advertiser that you saw it in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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MAGAZINE 
ONE YEAR FREE 





REFORM REVIEW one year..... $1.00 
Tobacco and My Child............ .25 
TT 25 
Magazine and two books.......... $1.50 

To introduce it into thousands of 


homes we will send it for one year for 
FIFTY cents and send prepaid the two 


books. ‘ ? 
This magazine covers the entire field 
of reform including suggested and 


necessary reforms. All students of mor- 
als or economics, religious teachers, 
teachers or possessors of children, lov- 


ers of home, and reform workers, need 
this magazine, the only publication of 
its kind. Recommended by more minis- 
ters than any other paper published. 


THE REX PUBLISHING CO. 


MILLMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 





CHAUTAUQUA POST CARDS 


30 cts. per Dozen 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAUTAUQUA PARK 
FOR SALE 


The park of the Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua, near Shelbyville, Illinois, is for 
sale. After a struggle of seventeen 
years in which his wife participated till 
her death, the manager feels that he has 
spent and been spent to the limit of his 
ability. The last assembly was pro- 
nounced the best of all. The organiza- 
tion is practically self-supporting. There 
is a dependable clientele of several hun- 
dred C. L. S. C. students and graduates. 
The Summer Schools are well estab- 
lished. The park of two hundred and 
fifty acres is one of rare beauty and will 
be sold at an exceptional figure to any 
management representing genuine Chau- 
tauqua ideals. No other recognized 
Chautauqua within fifty miles. Great 
opportunity for development of summer 
schools and legitimate resort for pleas- 
ure. 

Address Rev. J. L. Douthit, Lithia 
Springs, Illinois. 


sone EYES Dr. SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 














For Pipe and Reed Organs 
July “ Organist ” 
15 Voluntaries in 32 pages of music. 
number one of six a year. 35 cents per copy or $1.50 a year. 
E. L. Ashford, Editor. Easy, popular music. No free samples. 
Organ Praise 
192-page Book of Organ Voluntaries. 


While the music in this book was written for the pipe- 


9 authors. July 
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organ and a pedal part is furnished printed on the staff for the 
left hand, we guarantee that every bit of the music in this book 
can be played very satisfactorily on the reed organ (and even 
_ piano) by ignoring the pedal part, which is printed very 
iny. ‘ 

Every special occasion during the year such as Christmas 
and Easter, has special music provided for it. We consider 
this new book one of the most attractive and useful in our 
list. Well printed and bound. Price, $2.00 net. 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


150 Fifth Ave. New York Dayton, Ohio 





Tell the Advertiser that you saw it in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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TALKS ON SHORTHAND 
IV = 


Can Gregg Shorthand be written rapidly? Yes. It has 
made speed records that have been unequaled. In the short- 
hand contests held by the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation last April, a writer of Gregg Shorthand of less than 
four years’ experience wrote 218 words per minute, all errors 
deducted. Hundreds of expert writers are proving every day 
in the courts and offices of the land the speed and possibilities 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Because of the natural basis of Gregg Shorthand, it is 
capable of unlimited speed; in fact, Prof. McAllister says it 
is the most rapid system yet devised! 

If you want more information about the speed possibili- 
ties of Gregg Shorthand, send for a copy of Booklet No. 6, 
containing Prof. McAllister’s statement. First lesson free 














The Gregg Publishing Company 


1123 Broadway, New York, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















Women and Girls of education and refinement to repre- 
W ANT sent us in every city or town,.s an oc- 
™ cupation or during odd hours. No 

ED investment or experience wil! be 


necessary. 


Our NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE 


appeals to every home loving woman. While the work is 
profitable, it is also ennobling and in a great cause. This 
is the magazine that is fighting the battle against adulterated 
and chemically treated foods under the Editorship of 
Paul Pierce. 





Prizes are offered every month for Table Stories, Toasts, Entertainments, 
and Household Suggestions and Recipes. Particulars on request. Sample 
copy 10 cents. 








The Pierce Publishing Company 


Herald Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Tell the Advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
























































“A Reading Journey 


Through Spain.” 























Photograph by Linares, Granada. 
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Through Spain,” Page 311.) 














Alfonso XIII. Victoria. 


The King and Queen of Spain. 





(See “A Reading Journey Through Spain,” page 311 





